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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, JULY 24, 1879. | condition of the State finances is “a sutlic 
es} svreekiess financial mismanagement of the Republican party.” TI 
ray Wy - Greenbackers nominated a candidate on the same day t 
I he \ eek. Democrats, but it seems to be admitted on all hands that thei 
—— will not this vear affect the result. 


NYHE contidence generally felt that the cases of yellow fever re- 
| ported last week at Memphis were the first and last, for the 
present at least, speedily proved ill-tounded. The distinetion made 
between “ sporadic ” and “ epidemic ” cases of course induced in 


The ehief signiticance of the Democratie plattor lie the 
financial plank, which is taken as a formal abandonment In 
party of all financial lunacy and a return to t 
no one a feeling of security ; and as soon as, on Thursday, tive new 
cases and one death were reported the panie but just allayed began 
again. Mississippi ports were generally closed against Memphis, 
whose citizens renewed their flight at once, and everywhere the 


row path. The Barr family have always | 
ers, and the acceptance by Mr. D. O. Barr ot 
therefore considered as a formal reeantation throu 


; Soit-money Democrats. Besides this, the result wppears to 
most thorough precautions seem to have been taken. On Friday 


been a victory for the Randall-Tilden wing of thi 
there were five new cases and one death; on Saturday, seven 


made doubly sure by the action of the Convention 


new cases and one death; on Sunday, ten new cases and four | c.jJeetion of the next State Committee in the hands of Mr. 2} 


deaths; on Monday, thirty-six new cases and six deaths; and 


the permanent chairman of the Convention. One of the W ce 
on Tuesday, seven new cases. Still, the Howard Association 


yurty offered an amendment to the resolution proposing t ~to th 
; é, part) | 
has not yet assumed the disease to be epidemic, and there are hopes 


that the vigorous system of quarantine may prevent the plague-pro- 

portions which it reached last year. There is, however, a case an- 

nounced in Shelbyville, Tenn.; but that and a case in Brooklyn, 
‘ reported Wednesday morning, seem of no consequence. 


effect that the Convention should seleet a man to manave the 
paign, but it failed to secure a majority of the vote Phe 1 
State Committee has not been fully made up, but the Randall-' 
den Democrats are believed to be sure of the control of 


In commenting on the new California constitution we po 


j The condition of the city of Memphis seems to be greatly ag- | gyt what seemed to us to have escaped many of its eriti 





2" eT, > > ite > ata fins rye ore "Sig j oO i S irye ili . } . : 
: gravated by its comple we financial paraly: is. Owing to its inability stead of talking of the danger of communism, we must recognize 
to pay its debts, it has in fact for some time ceased to be a munici- the fact that in any community in which the political machinery 


pal corporation, and has sunk to the level of a “ taxing district.” 


: | once actually falls into the hands of a party impregnated with 
Its property is, we believe, in the hands ofa receiver. Of course under 


: ideas of Kearney or Justus Sehwah, communism is an accomplished 
these circumstances it is shorn of most of the rights of self-govern- fact \ 


ACR test og ee PN 


eurious illustration of this is given by some recent oper 


ment, and sanitary work seems out of the question. The Bulletin | pone of the Board ot Equalization of the eity of Toledo. The Na 
: of this city reads it and other parts of the South a sound lesson | ¢ionals control 2 majority of the Board, and as soon as 
, on the connection between insolvency and yellow fever, which is | possession they went to work to raise the returns of pers 
; closer in reality than might at first sight appear. The cities of the property according to their faney. Aecording to tl Cin 
q| South will never really be properly policed and guarded trom pesti- Gas tte, the principles on whieh the “raising * has been done hav 
i lence until they are filled with a new, progressive, and prosperous | jeen partly political and partly commercial. Democrats are said 
é population, who will make the necessary improvements, take the | to be “raised ” o1 ly a] ehtly, unless thev are such Demoerat 2 
necessary precautions, and raise the necessary taxes. But no such | stand out against beth Ewing and the Nationals. Eeouomicalh 
i population will ever move into the South until the South is made | the rule acted upon is to make the “money kings” dise: rge. To 
: attractive to them ; which it never will be as long as the Southern- | snow how “raising” works. we mav mention that some of th: 
ers play fast and loose with their obligations, scale, compromise, | peturns have been altered as follows: 550 to S30.300, &500 t 
4 and consolidate their debts, and involve themselves further and | 29 G00, $225 to S15.275. 83.000 to S236.472 This la +] 
i further in the degradation of a ruined credit. It is certainly not at | ease ef a national banker. a member of a class wh eet 
§ all unsafe to prophesy that yellow fever and repudiation will both | peeessary to deal with severely. Another is “raised” from &3.910 
; disappear from the South together. | to 100.615. Amor ¢ the merchants alieaiemiane. : 
ex 7 | affeeted a good deal of consternation has been cause 1 they 

The Pennsylvania Democrats held their convention in Harris- propose to contest the matter in the com 

burg last week, and nominated Mr. D. O. Barr for Treasurer. | ~~ 

: The platform, which is said to have been the work of Judge ** Jerry ” Except a spasmodie reference to the stock eandidaey of Chief 


Black, insists on the subordination of the military to the civil au- | Justice Chureh and to Mr. Dorsheimer’s forlorn hope, no one has 
thorities; denounces all interference with “the right to a free | been mentioned for governor among the opponents of the renomi- 
ballot”; declares that Mr. Hayes is the ** representative of a econ- nation of Gevernor Robinson during the week. This. both so 
spiracy only,” and his “ claim of right to surround the ballot-boxes + it refers to the Tammany Democrats and to the * machine” Repub- 
with troops and deputy-marshals to intimidate the electors,” and | lieans, is tantamount to a confession of weakness and perph ‘ 

his abuse of the veto-power, “ an insult and a menace to the coun- | Meantime, Gevernor Robinson's friends have been cheered by 

try ”; affirms that the Democratic party as a whole favors a Constitu- | investigation condueted by the World, partly on principles of its 
tional currency of gold and silver, and of paper convertible into || own, partly in imitation of the similar polling of the country 
coin”; denounces the Republican system of rings, subsidies, and = done some time ago by the Zimes. The World says that it end * 
misappropriation of the public moneys: renews to the workingman | yvored to ascertain “the feeling” as tothe governor's record and 
the party’s expression of sympathy for honest k 
promise of protection in its rights”; insists that the railroads of , verse of aetive or * machine “ politicians. The replies to the eir- 
Pennsylvania must ‘accept the constitutional amendments of | culars it addressed to these gentlemen were favorable and singular- 
*; denounces the recent attempt made ‘under the personal 


or, “and Its | renomination among rural Democrats of prominence who are the re- 


Laz: ly unanimous: but the Wor/d maintains that it had no guaranty of 


direction of ruling Republican leaders” to pay for the Pittsburgh | this in advance, and addressed its questions impartially. What 
riot losses out of the State Treasury ; and declares that the present ' makes it especially easy to credit this is the circumstance t! 
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Democrat, not a ** machine” poh- | looking like a direct fraud in a double payment of the same bills. 
(3 | Evening | Ludlow street Jail seems to be earried on in a way that recalls the 
city, ny ed by the Utica Observer | days of the old Fleet in London, a condition of things which will not 
| rt Mr. R ! t] ent of | be surprising to any one who remembers the sort of incarceration 
of Tau that Tweed had there. However, this is perhaps the least impor- 
prophe defection of ( I] the subjects under investigation, as a debtor’s prison 
OO.1S85 vot | ) vorted Aug Schell tor M vor. without abuses would probably only be possible in a city governed 

{ ( no terre ‘ ( ! I dealists 
od is, emem taat ¥s present: mal am ment of The conviction of the negro Cox, of murder in the first degree, 
Erpress, al tuperat Mr. Tilden most seandalously in | shows that in aggravated cases juries may be still relied upon to 
In76 up to the time of his nomination, took all the more eredit to | pring in a fair verdiet without regard to sentimental considerations. 
mimediately thereafter. Neither does it} No doubt the prosecution was helped to obtain a verdict by the 
retal Advertiser, whieh de that Tammany | eajjous indifference which the accused displayed. This caused 
thing. great disgust in the minds of all coneerned in the trial, especially 
The World a short time since published a st furnished it by | in that of Judge Cowing, who addressed a serious remonstrance to 
Jo F. Mines (the interviewer who made his first: mark by the prisoner on the subject in sentencing him. But we think Cox’s 
posing” Mr. Conkling’s views as to his fellow-statesmen in | behavior bas been, on the whole, a public service, because it has 
) hore dito the means taken in 1876-7 by Grant and | served to bring out the peculiar cold-blooded hideousness of his 
beson to preserve the country from violence. Mr. Mines got his | crime. In ordinary cases the sympathy of the public at the time 
ion from Mr. Stewart L. Woodford, who was at the time,ashe | of a murder trial is apt to centre about the murderer himself, par- 
lis, United States District Attorney for the Southern District of | ticularly if he behaves with solemnity and appears to realize the 
York. According to Mr. Mines, Mr. Woodford told him that after | awful nature of his situation. But Cox seems to have been designed 
election in 1876, when civil war was threatened, and it was ru- | by Providence to sbow the public exactly what sort of character 





aring to | murder implies in persons of his class—that is, in untaught, reck- 


mored that i 
inaugurate ‘ revolution” by taking the oath as President, Mr. | less ruffians, between whom and society there is no barrier possible 
Woodford was sent for and informed that the Administration felt | except that of the criminal law rigidly enforced. We should like 
that it had need of a man ready for any emergency in New York; | to be teld by some humanitarian brother what precise steps he 
that the sort of man wanted was a soldier, a man who had smelled | would take to improve Cox if, instead of hanging him, society were 


some sequestered retreat Mr. Tilden was pre 


gunpowder, a man ready for Lloody work. The bloody work pro- | to undertake to reform him. The case also shows the value of the 
posed was that if any disturbance was made at 15 Gramercy | old principle of Anglo-Saxon law, which makes the taking of life 
Square, he should immediately seize Mr. Tilden and convey him on | by any one engaged in the commission of a felony murder in the 
board a swift gunboat, which the energetic Robeson would have in | first degree. 
readiness in the harbor, and which should land the traitor at some The Rapid Transit Commission has made another report to the 
CONVERSENS FUT. : Mayor and Aldermen, accompanied by an explanatory and apolo- 
Mr. Woodford accepted the trust, and his commission as Distriet- | getic letter. The Commission seems to have been convinced by the 
Attorney was at once made out. Fortunately he was spared by | extraordinary exhibition of aldermanie virtue last week that it had 


his instructions. At the | managed seriously to offend the public sense ; and accordingly it 


Mr. Tilden the necessity of acting upot 
time this story appeared Mr. Woodford was in Europe, and there- | pleads in excuse two considerations: first, that it had the power 


fore on his return be was at once interviewed by a number of re- | both under the original act and under the Mayor’s commission of 
porters to ascertain the exact truth. But now comes the startling | appointment to lay out another down-town road; and, secondly, 
part of the whole affair. The Republican papers say that he denies | that this road was expedient, since the rates charged by the present 


the whole story; the World maintains that he substantially admits | monopoly are too high, and since the Manhattan Company has 


the truth of the interview with Mr. Mines, though he denies that | shown no disposition to deal generously by the new wards. To this 
the Administration proposed to him to abduet Mr. Tilden, or that | the answer is easy: first, that the Commission was appointed with 
he was made Distriet-Attorney for that purpose. In other words, | the express intention that it should confine its labors to the new 
the World's view of his denial is that he admits that the Distriet- | wards; and, secondly, that it will be hard if better ways than sur- 
Attorney for the Southern District of New York poured into the | rendering another avenue and more streets cannot be found of 
credulous ¢ of Mines a tale made up out of the whole cloth; | bringing the Manhattan directors and justice into more perfect 
that he invented this determination of the Administration to “‘ bag” | accord. In other words, the excuse of the Commission is labored 
Mr. Tilden, the choice of himself for the work, the swift gunboat | and unconvincing; and considering the necessity it was under for 
and all the other details. The story will no doubt appear next | furnishing an excuse that would hold water, so to speak, we are 
summer in the usual double form of “the true story of the plot to | only surprised that some one of the daily papers has not printed the 
abduct Mr. Tilden” and ** another Democratic lie nailed to the | names of its members in the full-faced type of unenviable notoriety. 
counter.’ | Perhaps it was not worth while, as the Aldermen show no signs of 
| softening towards Mr. Vanderbilt, and until they do, the reports 


The investigation now going on before Mr. George T. Curtis cal dad , ae ‘ 
and letters of the Rapid Transit Commission are of course only so 


into the charges against the Sheriff will probably result in his re- 
\ l erLor. The evidence taken has a general ten- much waste-paper. joi . — 

dency to show, what we suppose no one in his senses doubts to be A correspondent of the New York Times, writing from Alabama, 
e faet, that the charges of the Sheriffs office have not been regu- | describes the so-cailed “ Black Belt,” or the cotton-raising district 
lated by law, but have been a tax graduated partly by custom and | in the south-central portion of the State, whose black population 


partly by the accidental cireumstances of each particular ease. | outnumbers the white from two to four to one. In this district the 
Whatever political motives there may be at the bottom of the in- | Ku-klux operations of 1270-74 effectively drove the blacks out of 
estigation, the system is an altogether bad one and ought to be | polities and the Republican party out of existence, and left the 
roken up, and the lawyers who come forward and testify on the | former nothing to do, in the words of this correspondent, but to 


e the thanks of the public for their boldness in deing | “apply themselves steadily to their work and secure property.” 

Il amount of boldness is required in any lawyer to ex- | This, strange as it may appear to Mr. Boutwell or Mr. Dawes, they 

ractised in an office like that of the Sheriff. Be- | were allowed to do; and, stranger still, they actually thought it the 

evidence of exorbitant charges, there appear to be also faets ' best way to regain their political rights—better even than relying 
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on their party or on the Administration at Washington. “The 
vreat cry made against them as a controlling element in polities, 
yas that they possessed no property ; that they did not sympathize 
or have any interest in common with the property-owners of the 
State.” Whether they saw the justice of this complaint or not, 
they perceived that the difficulty was one which they themselves 
could overcome, and the result 
best sense of the term. 


in the 
They have become the owners of valuable 


has been self-government 


and well-stocked farms, their credit is good for all needed advances | 


when gathering their crops, and in default of free schools maintained 
by the State for the common benefit, they are able and willing to 
support excellent schools of their own, employing both white and 
colored teachers. Their churches, too, are well sustained and at- 
tended. They understand the advantages of co-operation in culti- 
vating plantations belonging to the whites, as well as in pur- 
chasing and dividing them, and they are so well contented with 
their condition and prospects that the ** exodus” excitement ‘ did 
not affect Alabama in the least,” beyond making the whites more 
considerate. The growing intelligence and prosperity of the blacks 
are as Observable in the cities as in the country. On the whole, it 
is impossible not to agree with the correspondent in regarding as 
‘ reasonable,” and characterized by **much good sense,” the ab- 
negation which has led them to submit to their own exclusion from 
the control of public affairs, with a view to * providing their 
children with the means of asserting these rights hereafter.” 


In the financial markets it has been a week of activity for all in- 
vesunent securities. U. S. bonds were strong in price, and the 
demand for them exceeded the market supply. This was the re- 
sult of the final closing out by sale to J. 8. Morgan & Co., of London, 
of the entire holding of the First National Bank syndicate, which 
had been reduced to $12,500,000. This transaction between New 
York and London not only advanced the price of U. 5. bonds, but 
it lowered the price of sterling bills, since to the extent of $12,500, - 
000 it lessened the demand for remittances to cover called bonds. 
The settlements during the week of the enormous bond transaec- 
tions between the Treasury and the Syndicate were all so smoothly 
made that there was not a ripple in the general money market, 
which remained easy at 2 to 3 percent. The failure of the Euro- 
pean harvests has directed attention to our own, as it is evident 
that Europe will be a free buyer. Accounts as to the Western 
crops are conflicting, and they appear to be colored to suit Chicago 
and New York speculation ; but it is evident that there will not be 
what may be called a failure of our crops, and that they will in 
amount not vary much from an average yield. If there is such a 
yield full prices are expected, which mean good returns to the far- 
mers, without, however, implying increased tonnage for the rail- 
roads. Silver in London has declined to 514d. per ounce, and 
the bullion value of the 4124-grain dollar has fallen to &7 cents 
(30.8701). 





The Fourth of July was unconsciously celebrated in England by a 
debate in the House of Commons on the agricultural distress, in the 
course of which it was admitted that America was underselling the 
home food-producers and the manufacturers alike, and that the price 
of food in England must hereafter be “‘ the least price at which Ame- 
rican food, including cost of freight and transport, could be supplied 
there with a profit to the importer.” These were the words of 
Mr. Chaplin, on a motion for a royal commission to enquire into 
the depressed condition of the agricultural interest. He referred 
to the failure of the expectations and predictions of what free-trade 


would do for this interest, and while not professing to be in favor of 


protection, hinted that the commission might find it a necessary 
remedy. No provision could be made against the bad weather 
which caused bad yields, and if the low prices were equally beyond 
control, the failure of agriculture in the United Kingdom was in 
evitable. Mr. Bright confirmed Mr. Chaplin's statements as to the 
alarming competition of American produce, aud said he hoped the 
commission would enquire how it happened that the farmers 


were afraid of corn and cattle brought four or five thousand 


| Guizot, and the then Due de Broglie, refused the privilege 


Nation. 51 


miles across the Atlantic. Liverpool is now as near the wheat 

fields of Minnesota as New York lately was, and the fate of New 

England agriculture, under the intluence of Western production 
Mr. Bright con 


might overtake the English system. pared the bu 
dens of the farming Classes in the two countries 


having ** no 


tal ditfer- 


‘mer owns the land 


ours 
rent, no tithes, no poor-rates "—and deelared the fundamen 


America the fa 


“as they now are,” 


ence between them to be that in 
he tills, while the English laws, 
laborer’s condition perpetual. 

be afraid to examine the land monopoly, and declared his beliet 
that ‘it would increase the price of land all over the 
you would abolish all the ancient and stupid and mischievous legis- 


would make the 


He hoped the commission would n 
country 


lation by which it is embarrassed in every step vou take in dealit 
with the land.” The motion was agreed to. 


The Ferry laws regulating the freedom of instruction eontinue 
to occupy the attention of the French Chambers. ‘The 
them himself made in a recent sitting an able defence of them, 
maintaining the validity of the legislation from 1790 to 1825 pro- 
hibiting religious congregations, as shown by the uniform decisions 
of the courts, and pointing out that the law of 1837, introduces 
M. Villemain in the House of Peers with the support of Thiers 
of teach 
ing to members of unauthorized congregations. Passing on to thre 
question of the urgency of his own measures, he gave 


author ot 


\ 


Mme ctotict 
SOTMeC STATISTI 


| of the increase of the congregations since the eve of the Revelution 


| of ’89, and especially from 1861 to 1877. 


Those of males had multi 


»3,Is4, and 


plied in the latter period from 1,706 establishments t 


| from 11,877 persons to 22,207; those of females from 0,343 persons 


| to 127.000, of whom 
| tions. 








| . 
have even been earried to the colonies. 
| sensation by quoting from the text-books which his inspectors of 


14,000 belonged to non-authorized congress 
The Jesuits, on their part, who numbered 200 in P45, and 
1,085 twenty years later, now (actuellement) number 1,509, whil 
their residences have been widely extended in the departments, and 
M. Ferry created a genuine 


} 


tained, not without difficulty, from some of the leading establish- 
ments. These were proved to be filled with praise of feudal rights, 
whitewash of the Inquisition, justification of the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, and denunciation of the Revolution. A *Contem- 
poraneous History,’ by M. Chantil, ineuleates the doctrine of the 
submission of the State to the Church, calls civil marriage a species 
of legal coneubinage, and religious toleration a nécessite de circon- 
stance, and a sign of the weakening of authority. These books have 
hitherto escaped serutiny, and as they attack the body of funda- 
mental principles which the State (as the Republicans understand 
it) is bound to defend and not allow to be contested, they are worth 
a good many arguments to the cause of the Minister of Public In- 
struction. 

It is perhaps to be wondered at that the Stalwart conception of the 
State and its functions has not caused some of our Southern text- 
books to be cited in Congress in proof of the failure of Mr. Hayes’s 
policy. Mr. Blaine used one the other day out of pure malice, to 
disturb the equanimity of Mr. Voorhees, who suddenly found him- 
self called upon to deny that the Indiana volunteers were cowardly at 
Buena Vista, as certain portions of the Southern youth are now being 
taught to learn by rote. No doubt, if Mr. Hoar’s plan of a Govern- 
ment educational subsidy in proportion to the illiteracy of the seve- 
ral States prevails, we shall have in due time complaint of the in- 
struction in regard to the causes and incidents of the rebellion, and 
the constitutionality and justice of its suppression, and the validity 
of the Amendments and of Mr. Hayes’s title to the Presideney, which 
some of the Southern partakers of the national bounty may be tole- 
rating or eneouraging. On this as well as on other accounts It 1s to 
be hoped that the manufacture by the State of its own text-books, 
Which is being attempted in one or two quarters at the North, may 
be abandoned. While every civilized society is full of * lost causes,” 
political and religious, peace not less than truth is best subserved 
by decentralizing the instruction given in the public schools as 
much as possible. 
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HIINI POLITICS AND THE GOVERNORSHIP. 
uly. ft sion of the subject in the De- 
1) . that the Hall faction has little or no 
e ota ¢ the nomination of Mr. Robinson the candidat 
hie ! ero The World has published within a 
ee] vy of replies to a circular sent out by it to 
ending politi through the State, who all declare with one 
vice that he is the only possible candidate, that his popularity with 
Demo 7 O- party oters is unbounded, and that even by 
Ie | is | ulministratic conceded to have been successful. 
Under ord circumstances we should not attach much impor- 
[ ce to such information as this, but we believe it is corroborated 
by all sorts of other evidences Indeed, the Tammanvyites have not 
as vet been able to bring anv one into the tield against lim, much 
as they would like to do so. Mr. William Dorsheimer, who has 
mide a good record” as Lieutenant-Governor, Was a possible can- 
didate until recently, but his chances have apparently been ruined 


by one of the most comieal accidents which have befallen a_politi- 
Being charged with the duty of delivering the 


late vears. 


Tammany Hall on the 4th of July, he was so inju- 


Cian ot 


Wy. 9? ¢ 
til ali 


“long ti 
dicious as to refer to the danger of popular education making the 


masses discontented with their lot, and assured his audience that 
the differences of ** condition,” which he added were every day get- 
ting wider and deeper, were the best guarantee against any misfor- 
tune of the kind. Now this, which would have been harmless spe- 
culation in a newspaper or in an * Old Bay State” lecture, was in 
Tammany Hall little better than treason; for the theory of Tam- 
many government is that there are no differences of social condition 
in the United States, and that Augustus Schell, John Kelly himself, 
and the last naturalized immigrant from Ireland all stand on exact’ 7 
This pleasant illusion, of course, is not 
ich social equality 


it would be 


the same social plane. 
carried into private life, where any assertion of 
would be regarded by a Democratic statesman mueh as 
by a Republican ; but on the stump and in Tammany it 
Mr. Dorsheimer has made 


is absolute- 


ly necessary to keep it up. several at- 
tempts to explain away his unfortunate language, and his apologists 
en undertaken to show that by differences of ‘ condition ” 
meant differences in the condition of the European monarchies 


It is generally 


have e' 
he 
and the American Republie ; but all to no purpose. 
felt that the language could be effectively ‘‘used against ” Mr. Dor- 
sheimer on the stump, and he could be held up to scorn, or at least 
suspicion, as not a ** Democrat at heart,” and as being engaged in 
an attempt, under cover of a profession of Democratic principles, to 
introduce European ideas ** in our midst.” 

(nother difticulty which the Kellvites experience in getting a can- 
didate who can is that Mr. 
Robinson has fairly earned, as we just now said, a substantial popu- 
throughout the He has done this by very simple 

that of honestly using his powers for the benetit of the pub- 
indeed he is a man of 


make a running before the convention 
larity State. 
means 
lic. Heis not 
narrow-minded views on some points ; 


Statesman ; 
but he has had the wisdom 


in any respect a 


to see what very few governors of this State have seen, that what 
the public needs far more than brilliant schemes of economic reform, 
revisions or ecoditications of the laws, or legislative innovations, 
the honest of the laws that have on the 
statute-book, and the watchful supervision of the annual work of 


ol 


entorcement we now 


is 
the Legislature. The community of this State has been ever since 
the war in the position of a very rich corporation continually in- 
creasing in wealth and extending its business, but in constant dan- 
The first necessity for it is 
This is pre- 


ger of being plundered by its directors. 
to have a manager who will protect it from spoliation. 
cisely what the publie here has found in Mr. Robinson, a shrewd, 
hard-headed lawyer, thoroughly familiar with all the tricks and de- 
Vices of politicians, and altogether too honest to allow them to have 
their way. His use of the veto power is a striking illustration of 
this. There 
and none that the average politician more dislikes to 


is no power more serviceable to protect the public 


than this, 
exercise, because it is always sure to offend those interested in the 


Nation. 


| assistance of some Democratie faction. 


| many or anti-Tammany. 
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To 
to defeat a very large proportion of the acts passed at Albany 
of a branch of the 
Legislature, required no small amount of courage. The result may 


measures vetoed. use it, as Governor Robinson has steadily 


done . 
nominally, 


and to make himself really, instead 


be seen in the steadily diminishing volumes of laws passed in this 


be remembered that with a legislature such as 


and it must 
a diminution in the amount of legislation means a diminution 


State ; 
ours 
in the amount of bad legislation. 

That Mr. is the best eandidate that the ** Tilden” 
wing of the Democratie party can put forward this fall seems to be 


Robinson 
bevond doubt, and this brings us to the question to which the Re- 
publican press does not appear to be giving the attention which the 
matter deserves mean their own nomination for governor. The 
election in this State this fall will be for them one of the most impor- 
tant political events of the vear, as on it will turn the possibility of 
carrving the State next the Presidential election. For 
though just at present everything appears to favor them, the loss of 
New York next vear might be quite enough to decide the result, 
and the adoption of a hard-money platform by the Democrats in 
Pennsylvania shows that they are beginning to learn something 
from their disastrous blunders of the past vear. In other words, 
the Republicans will make a great mistake if they count on the 
folly of the extra session to help them too far, and if they wish to 
make sure of a Democratic defeat in [820 it is absolutely essential 
that thev should make a vigorous effort in New York this fall. 
Now, a vigorous effort may be made by them in either one of two 
ways. They may put up a strong candidate of their own, a man of 
character and reputation, or they may try to take advantage of the 
hostility betw .© Tildenites and the Kellyites to split the vote of 
mneerats and get in a candidate of their own. There are good 
reasons to fear that they are much more likely to take the latter 


we 


year in 


1 TS 
tae ef 


course than the former one. 

In the first place, the Conklingites are naturally averse to putting 
forward any man of real distinction and merit as candidate for gov- 
ernor, because such a man would be dangerous to the existence of 
the ‘‘*machine” which now manages the Republiean party in this 
State. The “machine” politicians cannot afford to nominate as a 
candidate a man who might develop such a genuine popularity in 
a contest as to impair the control by them of Republican votes. — It 
seems far simpler to nominate a man of neutral character of the 
‘‘available” sort, counting upon him to poll the regular party 
strength, and relying on a split between the Tammanyites and Til- 
denites to draw off strength from the regular Democratic nominee, 
or helping the split by one of those adroit bargains at which the 
Republican managers in this city are such adepts. 

It is precisely this sort of a campaign that the Republicans can- 
not really afford to undertake in this State this fall, and we wish we 
could believe that the leaders of the party were sagacious enoagh 
But the Republican managers have been so long 


to perceive it. 
accustomed to regard their party as necessarily representing to 
the average voter the cause of reform and good government, that 
they apparently have wholly failed to observe that in New York 
within the last few years all this has been wholly changed. Down 
to the time of the overthrow of the Tweed Ring, and even later, 
almost all the hopes of good government in the city and State were 
centred in the Republican party, and most reforms in the adminis- 


tration of affairs were carried out by the reformers securing in 


| addition to the natural support of the Republicans the temporary 


This lasted until the com- 
plete establishnent of the Conkling “‘ machine” during the Grant 
régime, and since that the connection between the Republican 
party and reform in the State has gradually been growing less and 
less distinct until it has finally disappeared altogether. The politi- 
cal career of the Republican management in the State and city 
since that time has simply been one of intrigue and barter of 
offices, not excelled in depravity by anything ever done by Tam- 
That it should have so long managed 
to persuade the regular Republican voters that their operations 
are conducted in the interest of reform, is a singular instance 
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of the powerful effect of party traditions. While the Republican 
management has been sinking lower and lower every year, the 
so-called * Tilden ” wing of the Democrats have really managed 
is natural that this should be the ease, for the * T 


crats are simply the most enlightened and honest 


give the State and city some very good government. And 


} 
party in the State, who stand with reference to ** Tammany” in 


precisely the position that the better class of Republi 


eC} Cals stil 
the **machine.” Their connection with the Tilden campaign otf 
I-76, of course, has nothing to do with this; but the faet that they 
have gradually come to represent to the publie and the press the 
idea of good government and administration within the State. can 
hardly be disputed. It is this fact that the Republicans have got 
to consider in their campaign to regain the control of New York this 
fall. If they are to have the least chanee of carrying this State, it 
will not do for them to rely on the party traditions any longer to 


help them through. Of course the difficulty of nominating any 
but a“ machine ” politician this vear will be greater than ever, but we 
think that Republicans who are not connected with or enslaved by 
the “ machine,” ought not to conceal from themselves to what sort 
of an end “ machine” politics are bringing them in this State. On 
many accounts one would like to see a strong Republican gover- 
nor and legislature elected this fall. It would ensure the defeat of 
Tilden’s nomination in 1880, and would make it absolutely necessary 
for the Democrats, and consequently the Republicans, to put forward 
their best man for next vear’s campaign. But it must be confessed 
that it is easier to see reasons why it is desirable than to see means 
by which it can be done. The complete silence of the Republican 
press on the subject shows pretty conclusively that the Conklingites 
control the whole matter, and that discussion is regarded as out of 
the question. If it isso, it is of course perfectly clear that the 
only way for independent Republicans to manifest their displeasure 
at this condition of affairs is to desert their ticket. 


THE LATE BRAZILIAN CRISIS. 

CCORDING to the charter of the Polytechnie School in Rio the 
\ Government has the appointment of its director, but in case 
of the director’s absence the law provides that the oldest professor 
shall act as such. The permanent director being in Europe, Dr. 
Galvio was ex-oficio presiding over the faculty when the Minister 
of Publie Edueation ordered him to enforce at once some of the re- 
forms promulgated last April, which refer not only to the Poly- 
technie School, but also to all “superior edueation” in’ Brazil. 
Among these reforms were some with which Dr. Galvao and other 
professors were far from sympathizing—as, for instance, the aboli- 
tion of the oath of fidelity to the Roman Catholie religion, which 
has heretofore been exacted from those about to obtain diplomas. 
The acting director therefore summoned the faculty together to 
discuss the enforcement of the reforms. The faculty by a large 
majority decided to obey the order of the Government, but the 
minister relieved Dr. Galvao from duty as director and appointed 
to the place a professor from another institution. The faculty 
thereupon refused to acknowledge the appointment, on the ground 
that it was illegal, and that by the constitution of the Empire it 
was acrime to obey illegal orders. The students, much as they 
sympathized with the Liberal reforms of the minister, joined their 
professors, and ina body went to the Senate Chamber and cheered 
the two senators who attacked the minister two days after the dis- 
missal of Dr. Galvio. The senators—two very ordinary politicians 
—addressed the students from the portico of the Senate, and the 
whole city of Rio was thrown into much agitation by these events. 

Now, the Minister of Public Education had been for some time 
making himself very obnoxious to the Cabinet, not only for his too 
radical reforms in matters regarding his own department, but also 
for his too defiant position towards the Senate, the Conservative 
majority of which the Government, backed up by a Liberal Chamber 
of Deputies, needs to handle delicately in order to earry on the 
great electoral reform now under discussion. Besides these reasons, 
Councillor Leoncio is but a second-rate party-man, and the new 


Secretary of the Treasury, the most intluential of the Liberal 


ticians, found great fault with him and was only too glad to 

him overboard. The premier asked him to resign, and upon his re 
fusal presented to the Emp ror the deeree of his dis saul, 

was signed, according to eons tional usages ih ( 
Leoncio had very properly objected that his colleagues were aware 
his intentions and acts regarding the Polvteeh School, and 
they, as well as the Emperor, had approved of them. ‘ 
mier, however, maintained that he and the 


that the dismissal of Dr. Galvao had not b 


When these facets were announced the Chamber of Deput 
there had been a great change in publie s timent re alin 
Whole matter. It would seem that the first aet of t EOve 
should have been the reappointment of Dr. Galvao, or else the d 
missal of the direetor of the sehoo 0 0 t| ) 
pointment of anew one. But the Gove 
It econtided the sehool to an outsider, just as the ex-minister had 
done. The faculty again refused to aeknowledye the ap 
ment, and the agitation by the students continued to be very in 
tense, the Government being obliged to suspend the 


for thirty days. [t is not to be wondered at, therefore, 

sion of the Chamber in which the Ministry, as reconstituted, 
explanations of the case, was one of the most viol 

of parliamentary government in Brazil. The peopl the galleri 
hissed the ministers, and the confusion Was such that the Speake 
was compelled to interrupt the session. The excitement was inten 
sified when it was discovered that the ministers did 

the Chamber upon its reassembling. 

It is worthy of remark that the disorder was caused altoget 
by the people in the galleries, and principally by the student 
their friends. The Brazilian House of Deputies, having only o 
hundred and twenty deputies, is not very ditieult of management by 
the presiding officer, inasmuch as it is composed in a great majorit 


of members favorable to the Government, in whose h s, att 
is the police of the House itself. But the people who habit 
frequent the galleries are very inflammabl Phev are the * pract 
cal workers ” out of office, men only too anxious to ol t 
some of the hot-headed deputies of the Opposition 
cause a tumult. The material that furnishes these p 
listeners is very abundant in Rie, and the Government 
very cautious in its selection of the means to suppres 
hostility from them; for the facet is that, whatever have been 
said of the meekness of the Brazilians, they ar rly as exeitabl 
as the average Spanish-Ameriean, and the Emperor, who has evet 
been proud that his country, beeause it is empire, is not su 
to the chronic revolutionary disease of its neighbor 
ful of riots, mobs, and whatever may be construed abroad as re 
lution. Moreover, the Emperor Knows very wel 
orderly mob of Rio that compelled his father, the tom 
monarchy, to abdieate in April, 1831. Dom Pedro, t] ore, } 
rather deferential to the Rio mob 
It is unnecessary to show at length how preeario s the condi 
tion of affairs in a country controlled by the mob of capita 
a country whose senators address a parcel of revolutionary stu- 
dents while the session is going on in the same building Phe reeent 
travels of Dom Pedro, and the respectabl Brazil thi 
Philadelphia Exhibition, have produced a wrong impression of the 
country not only here but in Europe. The truth about the condi- 
tion of the Empire is anything but agreeable. Its sole industry is 
taxed enormously, both by the system of labor and by the misman- 


agement of the finances. Coffee pays about thirteen per cent. of 


export duty: and the non-existence of a territorial tax, combined 
with the duty on the preduction and the institution of slavery, acts 
as a premium to encourage idleness. The currency of the country 
is depreciated about thirty per cent., and a deficit of twenty-two 
millions of dollars is announced for the current fiseal vear. Public 
education is as yet very backward. For the ten millions of inhabi- 
tants there are hardly 5,000 schools. Parliamentary government is 
almost a mockery. The ministers designate beforehand who shall 
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THE DECAY OF TH POLYNESIAN. 
a New-Zealanders, Mr. Darwin tells us (in I Descent of 
4 Man,’ Part I. e. vil.) **it has hitherto been found im sible to ke 
in il ISU Their mor t kindred of Hawaii ar m the 
contrary, friendly to the census-taker, and they watch th spectacle of 
theirown « ine in numbers with a very intelligent in The latest 
enumeration of the peo} that of December 27, 1878, lies before us. It 
is th 1 of the official censuses of the group, the previous enumera- 
ions having been made in 1852, 1836, 1850, 1853, 1860, 1866, and 1872 
respectively he present figures give us the means of studying the 
move! f the population in Hawaii during the past six years, and the 
ippar ndeney of the rvvement for the feature 
In place, W ile the tota population of thi group has made a 
slight gain (1,088), the decrease of the aborigines continues steadily and 
rapidly, though less rapidly than heretofore. In 1866 the pure aborigines 
numbered 57,125; in 1872, 49,044 : in 1878, 44,088—the diminution being 
nearly fourteen and ten per cent. in the two sexennial periods respective- 
ly. Other Polynesians have been exterminated, like the unfortunate 
Tasmanians, by ** hunting” at the hands of the English colonists, or 
more than decimated, like the New-Zealanders, in fighting them. The 
Hawaiian is being peaceably extinguished. The census of 1832 showed 
an aboriginal population of 150,000, more than two-thirds‘of which has 


disappeared under entirely peaceful civilization in the course of forty-six 


is one of some interest, scientific and other. 


We may even 


admit that it hasa sentimental interest. If one is impressed by the ex- 


tinction of a plant or adird, how much more noticeable is the passing 


in 
! The Polynesians are taller and the’ Ha- 


according to the measurements in Topinard’s 


away of a finelv-endowed race 


Waiians physic stronger, 


\nthropolog than any European people, and their intellectual and 


moral character is more interesting than it has generally been represent- 


ed to be, But the alteration of character and the consequent destruction 


which is oceurring in the Hawaiian group is happening 
civilization has been introduced, while 


throughout Polvnesia wherever 


mmunities, as Piteairn’s Island, have 


on 
the 
European civilization has been accepted without re- 


multiplied rapidly ; 


and there is an irony in circumstance that in the one Polynesian 
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} ind the missionaryv’s su ss has been 
inted and the most com; recisely on that spot the Poly- 
| | I 
! 1 1s s pidly passing \ Kuakini ie old con 
1 governor of Hawaii, said in all simplicity missionary, the R J 
P. Green Why did n ur dren ai S juently in the tim 
‘ lark rtednes S vy now do deg juestion puzzled 1 
1 Mr. Gre 
I t $ 1 now isked mor eriously than b 
the sp Tl flawa Spectator I mua ISOS 
ist 1 Col ms ently } sone | i 1 le by R \ Art 
Bishop, a missionary then of twenty-five years’ residen nd an int 
y iter, enti l \n enquiry into the iuses of decrease In 
population of the Sandwich Islands Mr. Bishop enumerates first tl 
1 vi 1 had been in operation from an v—namely, pov 
oppression by t hiefs, neglect and co juent mortality of children, in- 
fanticid wd unt ined licentiousness \ll these, he ver, he | 
ast Sses i ell sufficient a I ! n I r¢ it d \ 
the people, for these causes v in ft ition befor rr 
t Vi ad i has n t isi oli ha ! ai 
that the extinction of t | ulation ha I ) Ful The 1 » - 
f fanticice I eontrary, a 1 mu 1 one s - 
tura k upon a redundant populat it was th e pre 
f tl hecks pointed out by Malthus as in acti in eclvuizath 
such if rrlag d t limitation tl mb 1 ¢ | 
Otten, t it was ra fthe Ha lian child a | m negl 
vet this was not so much due to the absen s . ries post 
f na | affection on the part of the | nts as toits diversion into « 
hannels. The Hl aiian mothers who we i negilect »mM { I 
ission clestroy, t ir children, mi be seen ishing elr tenderness 
up fat pigs, which ev ind anon they take in thei ns and press 
to their bosoms to still their deafening l prolonged lamentations 
Jarves, in Jlawa mW Spec tfor, IS3S8 Chevy would even give nurs 
these favorite animals: pet dogs, t ually supplanted the children 
in some cases, and these animals a still such favorites on the islands 
that no inconsiderable part of the Hawaiian revenue, until lately, was 
derived from a dog-tax. 
Coming to the more recent causes of extinction, Mr. Bishop and the 


island writers in general find them two in number, alcohol and syphilis. 
Some years ago a series of 116 questions was addressed by Mr. R. C 


Wyllie, for many years the Minister of Foreign Relations, to the vario 


us 
missionaries and planters resident in the group, with a view to obtaining 
the character, tl wants of the 


a better *‘ knowledge of capacity, and the 


added the minister, ** I consider that 
be founded.” The 


document which contains the answers to these questions is perhaps the 


pe ople’ upon which knowledge, 


all good government must now almost inaccessible 


most important single source of information regarding the Hawaiian 


people. Among the answers to the 73d question, ** Causes of the decrease 
find of the 


account just mentioned : 1 to foreign clothing: 


of the population,” we the following in addition to those 
The change from native 

Commerce, inducing the natives to stint their food in order to buy fine 
clothes; 3. Epidemics of foreign diseases: 4. Habits of licentiousness, . . 


‘* often commenced at the age of two or three years”; 5. Barrenness ; 6 


‘*The mysterious will of God.” If to these various maleficent causes we 
add that of the intellectual disturbance set up by a too rapid civilization, 
we shall have a pretty full list of the assignable causes of the Polyne- 
sian’s decay. Asin Vancouver Island (according to Mr. Sproat, quoted 
by Mr. Darwin), the natives *‘become bewildered and dull by the new 
life around them ; they lose the motives for exertion, and 


get no new 


ones in their place.” But the prepotent cause of the Polynesian’s decxy, 
though already named, has not been distinctly recognized as prepotent 
by the missionary observers. 

the 
In the first place, the Hawaiians had lived under uniform condi- 


Recent science, however, gives us a pretty clear answer t ques- 
tion. 
tions for an indefinite time, and had acquired with an approximately per- 
fect fitness or adjustment to those conditions the strictly correlated un- 
fitness or weakness to resist the effects of any sudden change in the envi- 
Mr. Herbert Spencer tells us that the life and health of any 
organized body imply an equilibrium between the external or ‘‘ incident ” 
forces and the forces of the organization. The danger of this situation, 
in Mr. Spencer’s view, is thus summarized by Dr. H. M. Lyman: ‘ Ex- 
posed to a uniform succession of similar incidences, the living organism 
becomes exceedingly strong in its power of resisting the impact of that 


ronment. 


particular group of forces ; but, experiencing no need of adjustment 
against other kinds of incident force, it becomes less and less complex in 
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salutary it may have been for their 
long continuance of the Hawaiians in t 
the changes introduced, physical and spirit 
of Mr. T. me. % 


have undergone t} 


Darwin’s informants, Dr 
a greater change in thei 
fifty years than Englishmen during a thou 
p. 187, Am. ed.) 

In the infertility resulting from these 
cient cause of the decay of the Hawa 
children under six years of age is but 13 
28 per cent. of the total population ; and t! 
dren of the prolific foreign and half-breed 
States the corresponding percentages are 14 
number the births. But if we ask the di 
changed conditions of life produce in 


the present state of 


clusions of the matter, however, seem clear: 


years of the Polynesians’ contact with 1 


our knowledge be fuily 
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eh, had we remained securely behind the Indus, she would 


nd a never have obtained. Then, by simply assembling a few thousand met 


Balkh from Ind phy vy im- upon the Oxus, Russia may, whenever she pleases, convulse India fron 
‘ not get ne end tothe other. And then, should insurrection break out, we could 
S ~ ol . th not, as in 1857, concentrate all our strength upon its suppression ; fully 
l | sty, m forty thousand men would have to be diverted from this end in order t 
g f f show face against the Russians upon the Oxus. The supplies, the muni- 
lt lences of ar to Af nistan tions of war for this frontier army could not be found in Afghanistan 
m r I Et itself. They would have to be transported through an India in flames 
through difficult mountain passes beset by hostile tribes—that is to say, 

hey ld not be transported at all. 

} | 


ly tituted a base on To sum up, it is no exaggeration to say that the peace with Afghanis- 
(ireat Britain itself. The rea tun, if its provisions are acted upon, jeopardizes the very existence of the 
t . r”’ far more to discourage se- , Indian Empire Upon a people poor, discontented, and heavily taxed it 


a t ft vit! t Ll] parties ar gin- imposes fresh burdens : upon a mercenary army it entails duties which 





eto yp e tha ad trat f India has resulted in gri s former experience has demonstrated to be so unpopular as to produce 

m win 1 e and afl nof the disaffection, and even mutiny. It places us in a position where the 

t entirely ; nated from us weight of circumstances will compel us to annex a country destitute of 

W powers of endu ; wl wealth and peopled by turbulent tribes. And, finally, it must eventually 

that ir exacti i " | gy us into li liate contact with a great military power to whom 

nt, and unsy i ft Enelisht (n Englishmat disaffected in our dominions will naturally look for encouragement 

rht divine” to rul r dark-skinned and support. In saying this I do not wish to be understood as supposing 

I ! hat t divine right "is not u that Russia has any deep-laid or persistent design of conquest in India. 

k nn ices. They, he thinks, must rejoi I do not believe the Russian Government would accept India as a gift; 1 

I er by such an admira creature as he is, quite as mu is annot imagine any power being foolish enough to accept a present so 

I ig tl ilin ! great deal 1 for tl dangerous and unprofitable. Could England disencumber herself of this 

mat t | ud tor in ruling over tl Hind In terrible possession the day on which she stood emancipated would, in my 

genera rely draws his pay, d s official work during office hours, | estimation, be vell-nigh the brightest day in her history. But Russia, 

tt I lindu fi s mind almost as completely as i without wish of her own, may find herself in a position which will com- 

( But the Hindu. the Englishman thinks, does, | pel her to threaten our empire in India. For more than a year have we 

it f lepravity of his nature would, regard his rnler with | been on the verge of a war with Russia, assuredly from no provocation 

rflowing | nd reveren he Hindu, it need hardly be said, is offered by Russia to us, For more than a year were we in danger of in- 

nated by ich feelings ; nor can any one who has been long in India | curring the unspeakable shame and infamy of a Turkish alliance, and for 

loubt t ! welcome any nge of masters as | no other reason than our abject and unreasonable terror of Russian de- 

re from masters whom they hat These facts are all-impor signs upon India. It is not probable that these terrors will diminish 

tant ind } ‘ in advan f our frontic ine. when by our own policy the designs (if such exist) have passed out of 

such ad v involving a large increase of expenditure, necessitate ¢ the region of wishes into that of attainable possibilities. And when the 

tar ra iu naggravation of angry and dis- tiers of th empires are conterminous the rumor only of war be- 

mtent I ! But in advancing into Afghanistan a far more formi- ween them would suffice to kindle the flames of insurrection in out 

dable danger is rred thar ven this. There can be no question that Indian Empi This argument is based upon the assumption that the 

the g r rea f 1857 were soy in t native army administration of India will continue to be conducted with the extrava- 

ng 1 first Afghar r. So unpopular was that war that some gance and incapacity which have hitherto characterized it. It may, how- 

the reg nts a ully ied when ordered thither. T ate wat er. be that the nation will awake to a consciousness of the dangers 

is shown that t insuperable dislike t Afghanistan is as strong as | accumulating there. and, instead of remaining in a * fool’s paradise ’ 

r amongst t idiers ; L pert nt garrison duty amid soothed by the dulcet strains of official melodies, may be stirred up t 

1 woul peedily culminate in open disaf- ascertain for itself the veritable condition of the Indian Empire. What 

the results would bi such an awakening it is impossible to say, but it 

Now, t vil of any part ip n of Afghanis as that | may be safely predicted that one result would be the cancelling of the 

v! 1 W lertaken under the provisions of t] present treaty treaty with Yakub Khan, and the resumption of the line of the Indus as 
| } <ten t} I f f being the natural and the ** scientific frontier” of Hindustan. 

vent t vt val ( f itic t ] 


sacs cash, So ek wits in oieain 8 Atiniahdam, tanh ackobe wh “Kale Correspondence. 


t} ulk of his people from us. Afghanistan is never f for anv lengt} ARMY BREASTPLATES ONCE MORE, 
ernal trot e m the struggies ¢ n t To tHe Eprtor or THe Nation : 
from t ies and inter-intrigues. What, then, are we to n the _ ' i asa , ‘ il 
sc atigpee - se = Sir: Though a Confederate soldier, I have not read Gen. Dick Tay- 
{ { f Yakub Ki } oming ! livytou r b My de} seal by . . 1 | , = . > : 
. lor’s book, but I have read your valuable paper regularly for some years, 
so ! livt Russia and | tous? W must either w o . . 1 . . » 
ial ; and must say was somewhat astounded at what I saw in your paper of 
t) ir t to India or march upon Cabul to maintain our ascen- arr , , ‘ xf 
; ' ; Sagas July 10 over the signature of ‘J. A. Judson, late Captain and Asst. 
{ if ry | ! put tw should oose the itter he. ' » ¢ os ‘ asae . ome ‘ 
aay Adjt.-Gen, U.S. Vols.,” who says, in a criticism on Gen. Taylor’s book : 
i i thus is t tin wes d find ourselves committ d . 
e 7 ‘There was no one, officer or man, in the cavalry of Banks’s army, or 
t i Af inistan—an « ipation which w l require at . ; ia a3 
: in any part of Banks’s army, who wore at that time or any other time 
vil y nd men, and an annual expenditure of six or seven | +byreastplates and other protective devices,’ or anything that could, by the 


ns. B he cost, ruinous as that would be, would still be the least | remotest probability, possibly give the most careless observer the impres- 
f the evils we should have to eneounter. So long asthe inaccessible hi]ls | Sion that any such thing was worn or thought of. When General Taylor 
says he ‘saw a poor fellow lying dead on the pike, pierced through breas/- 


deserts of Afghanistan extend between us and the Russian dominions ’ . : . 
: e’"* | plate and body by a rifle-ball,’ he states what he knew to be a deliberate 


s impossible for Russia to participate directly in the polities of | falsehood.’ 
(nai It is as impossible for her to march an army into India as it is Resin } ™ 
: Agi » NC SAYS ° 
mareh an army to Herat. Invasion on either side being physi- : 
. S t ; ‘6 sal wavar. he tniesestine tn bh I — ee 
lly ible, neither Power needs to take account of the other. But [t would, however, be interesting to know if any of his fellow-rebel 


now living who were with himin the Valley campaign of 1862 also saw any 


fronti , [1 3 hangomes conterminone with that of , : basi score : 
{ ntil it | mes conterminous with that of | Yankee cavalrymen, dead or alive, in ‘breastplates or other protective 
Russia, we give to Russia that power of direct participation in Indian  devices.*” 
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I was in the engagement spoken of, which took place near Middletown, 


serving as Adjutant of the Twenty-first Virginia Regiment, C.S. A., and 


eral sol 


. 
‘ 
n and there saw several breastplates on dead Fed 
aome of Mr. Judson’ have not already 


ignorance of what 


rs: and, if 
s comrades-in-arms im his 


him the 
the 


d to write about, 


mes of a dozen men now living in the saw 


astplates as mentioned in the quotation from Gen. Taylor’s book 
Mr. Judson says in his communication that he writes ‘* beeause duty 
my comrades requires that ¢ruvfth should be substituted on the re¢ l 
r what Teannot but regard as malicious and silly falsehood.” If } 
int what he said when he wrote the above words, his duty now to him- 
self, it seems to me, will be to inform himself of the facts and then apolo- 
ze for his unwarranted attack on the memory of the late Gen. Richard 


ivlor.—Very respectfully yours, 

W. S. SYMINGTON. 
BALTIMORE, July 
Tai 


») THE Epitror oF NATION 


In 


‘Destruction and R 


ment made Gen. 


aaitaie: tin 8 
of the Federal soldiers in the late 


SIR: confirmation of the stat Taylor in his 


onstruction’ in refer breastplat 


es * having 
been worn by some war, permit me to 
Battles ” Lee 
yund Richmond, I Sai and ( rrefully CLAM d two steel 


bo lies of Fede 


bout hth of an inch or less in thickness, 


state that a few days after the ‘*Seven Days’ under and 


MeClellan ar 


breastplates taken from the two ral soldiers. They were 


made of solid steel one-elg 


plate a 
i | lve or fourteen 


1 the 


sixteen or eighteen in length, and twe in 


front of 
as I 


t, and the other had a deep indentat 


width, curved to fi ie body and aroun the shoulders, 


One had an ugly, jagged hole near its centre, made, thought, by a 


} 


rrape or ease shi ion made by a 


bullet with velocity insufficient to penetrate. They were worn under the 
clothing. 


for 


Judson’s] knowledge, 


[ have nothing to add in regard to its being ** impossible a single 


man to have worn a breastplate without my [Capt. ” 
in regard to the justice of the ‘*strong language.” 
Wa. LeRoy Brovy, 


formerly Lieut.-Col. com’d’g Richmond Arsenal. 


Very respectfully, 


VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY, NASHVILLE, TENN., July 14 


To Eviror or THe Nation: 


THE 
Sir: Mr. J, A. Judson is in error, in his communication to your p: 
of the 10th, in spelling Colonel Douty’s name ** Doty”; also in st: 

he He was killed at Aldie 
He in asserting that breastplates were not worn by 
cavalry soldiers in Banks’s army in May, 1862. ‘I hich 
tested 


that is now living. Va.. June. 1863. 
is also in error 


he writer found one w 


a soldier left in bivouac, and its quality as a ‘** protective devicé 


by fastening it to a tree and piercing it several times with carbine shots, 


f the owner, who soon discovered his loss. 


much to the chagrin of 

iam confident that many of our New England cavalrymen would havi 

made steadier and more serviceable troopers if they had been strapped t 
their saddles the first year of their service. 

S. W. THAXTER. 

18, 1879, 


PORTLAND, July 


(The case in regard to the plates seems 
Henry C. Wayne, formerly in of the 
Equipage, and Equipment of the Quartermaster-Generai’ 
U.S.A., writes to the Savannah Morning News of July 


before the 


breast 


ahs . Doves 
charge Bureau 


rebellion by 


they were introduced into the army shortly 
General McDowell, ‘for the protection of our officers and men in In- 


dian fighting against lances, arrows, and armes blanches generally.” 
He had borrowed the idea from the Freneh Cuirassiers, during a 


trip to Europe for purposes of inspection.—Ep. NATION. | 





COLLEGES AND THE BUSINESS LIFE. 
To tHe Eprror or Tue Nation: 
Sir: It is a hopeful sign when those who are supposed to co 
have influence in matters of education show some signs of appre 
what is now lacking in our schools and colleges. If the education ob- 


tained in our schools were limited to the instruction therein given, we 
might well have cause to doubt our system. 


Our high-schools annually 





The Nation. 
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graduate a m "\ S 
good English, and I y I y a 
annually grad re] \ 
living, but wl ire partly f 
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through college, and who then s y f if \ 
which they were unt 1 : f \ 
able vears of the Ives have . 
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colleges and universities, so called. that f{ 
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iverage man W ist g < ing ass = | 
It is not enough Say i studies at Harvard SoM 
igreat degt eleetiv | \ ! 
for himself To ie W sv g S 
elective sys } irs mit t I - 
» be likelv ‘ low Wi s | Ss] 
idies l 4 S s } \ I 
etive purs 2 ol siness \ 1 g 
Thi 5 a ' ney ' 
irv and abs instru . g i = 
who has gained wl li edu } i hard 1 
ion of practical work \ { 
dav isa rg ft im f busin 
life is no nere id-and : 1 one dir dt 
ward anv other mode of life, and t 1 stitution can be entitled t 
the name of ** University it does 1 le such acourse. Busine 
men and manufacturers should claim that the title of ‘* Master of tl 
Arts” belongs to them: and should assert their rights and provide fe 
their fulfilment, leaving the t s of lesser degree to thooe who have 
long assumed precedence.—Very s rely yours, 


UNINSTRUCTED PHILISTINE 


Boston, July 13, 1s 
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er , evials at his hand. The article is not free from as 
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in ; the subje of an article o ularly candid temper by Mr. J B 
’ maly 1d tig Runnion, who has had personal experience of what he w 
f ; , “e “oe \{ lusions differ from those of Gen | Conwa iM Liv Mari 
MI Serna-Pin : determinat f ueenat i" i has a short paper upon the | Mr. Garrison; Mr. Van Brunt 
( 1 Rivers vy } - ; rites f Hamerton Life of Turner,’ Véron’s ‘ st] s ind Pro- 
Seclay’s ¢& Fis lded to the Tauchnitz series.—Trans- | fesse Falke’s * Art in the House’ rather urbanely than incisively ; D 
fT ng * T, ’ | Cairnes’s ‘ Fundamental Principles of Holmes’s poem ** Vestigia Quinque Retrorsum,” read last month at Har- 
, 1K vane #4 P ' umes of a ‘Biblioteca di Scienze | Yard, is printed, and is, naturally perhaps, the best of the poetry. TI 
iblished by Leo; tti and Sidney Sonnino (the latter | eviews —in « mtradistinetion to the ** Contributors’ Club "—are long 
; sof the B 7 ae 3 7 h Carlo and more important in every sense than usual 
transia 3 ) 1 Quan Pic- —Lippincot?’s Magazine appears again with its cover whimsieal!y 
course, a te Di S He has just plastered with illustrations—an expedient which can scare ‘ly be depended 
. I te thal mit l Lorty-one books and MSS thus upon to give it an wsthetie reputation. The mistake of supp sing whim- 


sicality a good working substitute for genuine taste penetrates also to the 
s 1 exceptionally good number. contents of the first paper, ‘** Catskill and the Catskill Region,” whose 


nrv James, 7” ns i vy ta In 1 ‘* Confidence,” it is ealled woodeuts are distributed and posed through the text in the purpe seless 


yt neern its vith the author’s young countrymen and puerile fashion which there is a disposition just now apparently to 

R.S. Stoddard « ontinus shis make do duty as serious art. The number is a light one, and conse- 

papers on t poets with one on Whittier, whose portrait, by | quently seasonable. Fiction abounds; from the continuation of Miss 
Messrs. Eaton & Cole, seems rather more true to life than its predeces Olney’s ‘*Through Winding Ways,” to the flimsiness natural to expect 
in the shadowy series. There is a very careful study, by an admirer, from the ‘‘author of ‘Molly Bawn.’” Mr. Oswald’s second chapter of 

Mr. Whistler’s rank as an artist in color and in black and white, illus- | ‘*Summerland Sketches,” in which he chats about ‘* Colima,” is pleasant 

d in a beautiful manner with portraits and etchings after his own | summer reading, and two personal articles, one containing Professo1 
including his famous ** White Girl,” and some of the **symphonies” Boyesen’s reminiscences of the late Bayard Taylor, and the other some 

nd * ingements.” Mr. W. H. Bishop nearly succeeds in giving an account of Etienne of the Newe Freie Presse and Villemessant of the 


¢ account of a subject which seems to lend itself to that pur- | Figaro, by Edward King, are interesting, the former especially. ‘Our 


WLR + oe 


niog narrow-gauge railway in Wales—the oldest and nar- Monthly Gossip’ is extending its scope and approaching the Aflantic’s 
he world. . Ms facts will be appreciated by practical railroad ‘ Contributors’ Club,’ without, however, acquiring a cathedral cone. 3 
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( litted t paper for h st fl it he requ ( 
mire! ! vy inthis city nd go far t v that M. A | { 
sor the divine Williams, possesses a most vari ed ort! ! 
nt portraits of M. Anatole and of his two ling $ iven 
2+ tho f the two w len-headed performers much 1 
n the son 195, where their constant | e landlord, i s 
cured, his name being transliterated into Proprieto Fr. prop 
I iv | emarked S hat i ii's it 186) 
Polich e wel x t] idiienc Ana ‘ ty , . 
is the figu n iette moved from ab« ind } 
ed I l bel \ 
The Methodist Q terly R f July contains 1 y 
| est articles in it ar ynpends and reprin But the fk 
is always interesting as representing the culture of the largest and s 
most influential body of Protestant ministers in the United States. And 
is highly honorable to its conductors that, side by side with a cert 
vuunt of theologizing in the rut of the traditions of its sect. there is g 
in its synopsis of reviews, American and foreign) so frank an exhibiti 
tical views and arguments which it is a common poli y 
murnals to treat only by dark allusions as dangerous. Of course, a ** de- 
nominational organ” issued by a Chureh ‘ Book Concern” is necessarily 


acking in vigor and individuality. But the Method/st Quarterly is much 
better than might be expected. It is needless to add that the Review is 
stalwartly Republican in politics. We venture the suggestion to tl 

editors of the Prince fon Ri view or the North American tl it 1n le ilt ol 
ther harrowing topics a slashing article on ‘The Methodist Chureh in 


Politics” might produce an effective sensation. 


—Mr. Matthew Arnold contributes to the July Maemil/an an essay on 
Wordsworth which we presume is to preface a volume of *‘ Wordsworth’s 
Select Poems’ announced by Macmillan as a forthcoming addition, edit 
ed by Mr. Arnold, to the celebrated *‘ Golden Treasury Series.” It is a 

harming paper, full of delicate perception and acute discrimination, and 
vritten with that just union of grace and incisiveness which no one needs 
to be told is characteristic of everything Mr. Arnold writes. It is, in- 
deed, in one important respect the perfection of literary criticism, sit 

t is itself literature. But from the general conclusion of it there are few 
persons, we imagine, who will not more or less sharply dissent. ‘*I firm- 
ly believe,” says Mr. Arnold, ‘‘ that the poetical performance of Words- 
worth is, after that of Shakspere and Milton, undoubtedly the most con- 
siderable in our language from the Elizabethan age to the present time.” 
And he finds in the modern poetry of the Continent only the names o 
Moliére and Goethe to add to those of Shakspere and Milton in the cata- 
logue of Wordsworth’s superiors. Comparisons of this sort are particu- 


larly hazardous, and Mr. Arnold has always shown a lively appreciation 
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‘The 


| b P | { ! Ost \tl l i ) t 
R 4 y im- 
! ” B \ L y D 
( ! } postal d ft i 
fi | them at h : nd return 
\ | \ cents, in iY | 
| | ‘ ft Gj in’s Ma uivised 
a | I consult » at British Mu 
iking re |} ofa volum " shillings, ! 
! { t ( f tl k in the time consumed in going 
from the Museum and waiting to be served. \rguing in this way, 
| SV man cely tl Boston Pul I rv when he can 
ve vo for him for less than the cost of two letters? The ecir- 
no doubt be largely increased by the new system, and we 
shall | ! ly irprised if the use of the Atl eum is not confined 
hereafter to a smaller circle ; for one of the chief reasons with many for 
seeking the Athenwum s been the discomfort of the delivery-room in 


the Publie Library. On the other hand, those who continue subscribers 


of the Athenzeum will use it all the more. Shall we ever in this city hav 
a system that will make library books as easily accessible as this? We 
need it much more than ¢ ompact Boston. To be su Mrs. Glass’s fa- 
mous rule about the hare applies to us—the city must first get its books. 


rt 


Moreover. it n ay be doubted whether New York is vet ready to support 


a library delivery company ; for such a service can succeed only by a 


popular use which shall h that of the post-office. 


approa 
DP] 


The tenth annual re port of the Massachusetts Railroad Commis- 


sioners for the vear 1878 is the latest of a series which have attracted 


marked attention, both from railway officiais and from the more thought- 


ful part of the general publi Its characteristic features are unique for 


a public document. Everywhere there is evident an earnest wish to get 


at what may be called the natural truth of each question, ¢.e., its actual 


relations with all natural laws—commercial. social, and financial—and 


this with a view to reaching a decision which shall not only seem to be 


just but which shall not run counter to those all-powerful forces. Joined 
to this wish, there is equally palpable an untiring patience, and a stead- 
public 


sentiment when 


There is not the 
document ti 


fast faith in the curative powers of properly 


enlightened and efficiently concentrated. slightest 


reference throughout the whol party, or to material for 


party uses. These are admirable qualities, and apart altogether from the 


particular service in which they have been exhibited, are wholesome 


rout of the 


studies for Americans, whether in « public employ. <A fine 


example of unprejudiced investigation, judicial consideration, and of 
] 


the establishment of substantial justice and profitable concord between 


two embittered commercial foes, is given in the report upon a grade- 


crossing between the Boston & Maine and Lowell & Lawrence Railroads, 


The intelligence of the tribunal enables it 


successfully to preserve the 


essence and object of law, while dispensing with many of the obstructive 


forms dee ed essential! in ordinary courts, but which und muubtedly do 


much to hinder the speedy and economical accomplishment of true 


areful and judicious digests of information, and 


the protection of shareholders in the roads as 


for the enlightenment of the shipping and the general public. The ex- 


pense-accounts, while not given too much in detail, would be more 


serviceable if the details were better grouped under a few general heads. 
The great questions of discrimination and competition force their way 


into the report in several guises. They appear in the decision upon the 


Boston & Albany coal-rates, and again, on page 21, in the discussion of 


the mooted relations of competitive and non-competitive charges, and 
more rgely in the review of the general railroad situation, at the close 
of the report. They are questions too little unde rstood for the Com- 
mission to treat of with definiteness, but they are discussed with 


social order and the 
fullest light 


be thrown upon them, and for this purpose all parties should unite in 


ability. They are questions full of peril to 


safety of capital, and to public equity. The possible must 


measures that will oblige railway tariffs and accounts to be absolutely 


shorn of secrecy of any sort or on any plea. The Commission has well 


performed an important function in Massachusetts, and has furnished 


much for d for care ful thou rht to those he yond the borders of that State, 


nd vet the expense of this excellent work for a whole year was less than 


$2,500. It would not be easy to parallel so good a service at so slight a 


? 
( 


In the dD: ulsehe Rundschau for June Karl Hillebrand gives a 


spirited account of the dast days of Louis Philippe’s reign, founded most- 


Nation. 
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ly on hitherto unpublished documents. Though not bringing to light 


ny new facts of importance, he has collected many interesting details 

owing light on the character of the last of the Orléans rulers. What 
s most striking is the astonishing ignorance and indifference of the king 
in regard tot state ol affairs around him and the tempel ol the peopl 
over whom | orm Serious and far-seeing men were aware of the 
dangerous position, Léon Faucher, a warm friend of the July monarchy, 


wrote as early as 1846: * The present condition of the country recalls, as 


as the past can be compared with the present, in every feature the 
f France in 1826 and 1827” i 


if Charles X. 


the Due de Joinville. in a letter to his brotl 


—viz., the last years of the reign 


Sainte-Beuve, De Tocqueville, even the king’s own son, 


er Nemours, took an equally 
d spondent view, | 


lv indifferent to all fore- 


The king remained obstinat 
bodings. The consciousness of having 


had for seventeen years his own 


way at home and abroad, in the face of the ministry, the Chambers, and 


the popular will, had only created in him an amount of confidence which 
nothing could shake in the infallibility of his statesmanship and su- 
perior wisdom For vears he had not 


London 7’ 


that was said and thought 


read a French newspaper. The 


mes Was his favorite journal, from which he conld learn all 


about him abroad. What was said and 


thought about him in France, outside of the cabinet and the Chambers, 


was to him nothing but child’s talk. 
December, 1847, the prefect of the Seine 


When, shortly after the opening 
of the last Chambers, in 
wished to enlighten him about the threatening mood of the Paris bour- 
geoisie, 


he answered petulantly, almost rudely: ** M. de Rambuteau, you 


_ - ; .: ws : 2 : 
don’t understand such things. lo the earnest entreaty of a rich Pari- 


] 


sian manufacturer, a member of the Lower Chamber and a devoted par- 


tisan of the Guizot ministry, to make some concessions in the Election 
Bill, he replied smilingly with the question ; ‘* Are your carpets selling 
well, M. Sallandrouze ?” Even when his old friend and confidant, Mar- 
shal S¢bastiani, brought to the king the last warnings of his dying sister, 
he interrupted his unpleasant remonstrances with the words : ‘* You are 
getting old, Marshal.” 


opened, with heavy heart he 


When at last Louis Philippe’s eves seemed to be 
reluctantly decided to dismiss Guizot 
Towards nine o'clock in the evening, when Mol¢ was informing the king 
of his inability to form a cabinet, a troupe of over 500 workingmen 
moved towards the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, to say good-by to Gui- 
At their head a mechanic of gigantic stature 
Being stopped at the Place Vendéme by a 
battalion of infantry, the commanding officer is taunted and insulted by 


zot, as they pretended. 
carried the ominous red flag. 


the furious mob, One man brings his torch close to the face of the officer, 


‘‘to singe his moustache.” A devoted sergeant of the regiment. the Co 


sican Giacomoni, indignant at this-brutality, fires on him without com 
This fatal shot 


signal for the whole regiment to discharge their muskets, and ei 


in 


mand, and the torch-bearer falls in his tracks. was thi 


rhty-t 


of the erowd—men, women, and children—were stretched dead on the 


ground. The February revolution had begun. 
HEILPRIN’S HEBREW POETRY.* 

judge of Mr. 

general force of mind will not go far in these pages without being 


MNIIOSE who are best able t 


Neilprin’s scholarship and 
convinced that he is completely at home in this department of research. 
Everywhere there is unmistakable evidence that he is speaking out of th 
fulness of his knowledge. 
the title-page of any book before, though he has already reached “ the 


His name has not, we believe, appeared upon 
arm-chair period of life.” So much the better ; we have here the rips 
result of a whole lifetime’s careful and enthusiastic study and inves- 
tigation. But Mr. Heilprin has long been known among our metr 
politan scholars as one of the most learned of their company ; a mal 


whose encyclopedic knowledge, especially in the fieid of history, has am- 
ply provided him with that historical sense without which studies lik 
the present are apt to be almost entirely vain. 

Any one at all well informed in Biblical studies is not deceived as t 
the tendeney of modern Jewish scholarship, but to many others it will ! 
maintaining the most 
radical convictions concerning the Old Testament writings. They hav: 
probably imagined that such convictions were the special property o 
Protestant Christians or ex-Christians. But no, 


a surprise to find a ‘* Hebrew of the Hebrews” 


** The current sweeps the Old World, 
The current sweeps the New.” 


Be it a good or evil sign, modern Judaism, equally with modern Chris- 


/ ** The Historical Poetry of the Ancient Hebrews. Translated and critically ex 
amined by Michael Heilprin.’ New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1879. 
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tianitv, is affected by the scientific tendency. and ; pplie s the scientifi 
nethod to the Old Testament writings with equal if not great boldness, 


Mr. Heilprin has the advantage, which many scholars have not, of bi 
qually at home in Jewish and in Christian studies of the Old Testament 
iterature. He is entirely catholic. The Jewish critics, Graetz and 
Zunz, are no more authoritative with him than the Protestant Christians 
Oort and Kuenen. In Protestant circles the latter are 
teemed, so far as known, as our least conservative critics ; but they are 
somewhat more conservative than the former. Judaism has never had 
the same logical necessity for an infallible seripture with Christian 
Protestantism, and so it has been easier for Jewish scholars to apply a 
scientific method to their sacred books. 

It has been lately urged against certain attempts to subject the Bible 
to a scientific method of investigation, that without an exact knowledes 
of the Hebrew tongue no one is competent to sit in judgment on these 
things. An exact knowledge of Hebrew has been proclaimed to be an 
effectual antidote to the Dutch school of critics, albeit the members of 
that school are perhaps quite as well up in their Hebrew as their conser- 
vative critics. But in Mr. Heilprin we have a scholar whose study of 
Hebrew began in his infancy and has continued ever since ; who has the 
Hebrew Bible at his finger ends; who nevertheless has not been pre- 
served in this way from conclusions very much at variance with the popu- 
lar conception of the Old Testament writings. In one other particular, 
too, Mr. Heilprin’s book is exceedingly instructive. The notion has 
somehow got abroad that the scientific study of the Bible is inconsistent 
with the most tender reverence for its contents or with their persistent 
fascination. But the reverence of Mr. Heilprin for the subject-matter 
of his criticism could hardly be surpassed, and that it has not lost its 
power to interest and charm, his book itself is ample evidence, which will 
be reinforced by the experience of every intelligent reader of its too brief 
contents, 

The present volume is only the first of a series which must inevitably 
contain two or three more to bring it to a natural completion. The 
poetry of the prophets, as yet untouched, is almost exclusively historical, 
and, treated with as much amplitude as the fragments to which the pre- 
sent volume is devoted, will demand no inconsiderable amount of space. 
Mr. Heilprin plunges immediately into his subject without any preface or 
introduction, and leaves the reader to discover his method from his book. 
The first section is, therefore, somewhat misleading. It treats of th 
address of Lamech to his two wives, Adah and Zillah. The passage con 
taining this address being the first poetical passage in the Bible, the 
reader is led to expect that the poetical passages are to be taken up in 
the order of their occurrence. But Mr. Heilprin’s method proves to be 
quite different. He takes the accepted order of Hebrew history and 
brings to its illustration the poetical passages that are concerned with it 
wherever they occur. Thus it happens that his second section deals with 
Psalm ey.: ‘It is, if not surprising, worthy of notice,” Mr. Heilprin 

marks, ‘‘that not a single piece of Hebrew poetry has been preserved 
in the Seriptures of which the subject is either Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, 
or Joseph, all of whom are heroes of extensive prose narratives, and all 
of whom were revered by the Hebrews as national patriarchs.” The 
author of Psalm ecv., however, does late and scanty justice to these 
heroes by introducing them into a poetical summary of the history of 
Israel from the earliest times down to those subsequent to the captivity 
in Babylon. This summary includes the two following psalms. Thi 
three, argues Mr. Heilprin, belong to the same period. Mr. Heilprin’s 
translation of the first is full of force and beauty, and is a new evidenes 
for the necessity of a revised translation of the bible, if we really care to 
know the thoughts expressed in the original. It has been acutely argued 
that the religion of modern Protestantism has been founded upon the 
King James translation, not on the original, and that to change the 
translation is to change the religion of the English-Protestant world. It 
may be so, but the argument comes with an ill grace from those who 
accept the original Hebrew as peculiarly the word of God. 

By way of introduction to the so-called ‘* Blessing of Jacob,” Mr. 
Heilprin discusses at some length the patriarchal legends, quoting with 
undisguised approval the monograph of A. Bernstein, the central idea of 
which is that there were originally three centres of patriarchal legend, 
and that the ultimate shape which the different legends assumed resulted 
from the clumsy harmonizing of much that was antagonistic and incon- 
gruous. The different centres corresponded to the tribes Judah, Simeon, 
and Ephraim, and were deeply colored by their rivalries and hostilities. 
We cannot follow out this scheme into its details, but many of them ar 
exceedingly interesting. Abraham was the favorite patriarch of Judah, 
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Isaac of Simeon, and Jacob of Ephraim | story of Jud nd Tar 
according to Bernstein, was originally a impoon on David and his hous 
The marriage of Judah with a Canaanitess corresponds to David's w 
the Hittitess, Uriah’s wife. There are other points of « espond 
David's line is made to originate in the disgraceful « nect f Juda 
with Tamar. But such was th of t urmonists that this 
lampoon was ultimately included in t Dav y s if \ 
simple truth. 

** The Blessing of Jacob,” to which we are introduced by this dis 
sion, is regarded by Mr. Heilprin, who in this instar ils is thea 
criticism of Bernstein to support him, as an Ephraimie ret 
time subsequent to the disruption of the kingdo lo this disrupt 
is referred the famous text, ** Until Shiloh come,” commonly spoken of 
nt Messianic prophecy. Mr. Heilprin translates ** Unti 
tribe] come to Shiloh and there is a gathering of tribes around 


; 


This, of course, makes it a prophecy post even 
Mr. Heilprin’s translation of Miriam's Red Sea song is full of s 


He is dlisposed to consider it of later origin than the « rresponding na 
rative, finding allusions in it to the temple. But some of its verses 
**the ring of great antiquity The story of Balak and Balaan \ 
the Book of Numbers has long been one of the most fascinating 
critics, conservative and radical alike. 
prin as for any of his predecessors. ‘The episode of the ass and the ang 


he considers an interpolation of a later writer. The Balaam of this 


story is a noble figure ; but the Hebrews had another Ba } 
legends who was very different—a vulgar soothsaver. Which of th 
legends is the older it is difficult to determine. The latter has 
advantage of being embedded in a dry historical narrative. Mr 
Heilprin apparently sympathizes with the almost startling suggest 


of Seinecke that the Macedonian power was already in the ascendant 
when the concluding lines of this superb fragment of Scripture wet 
comy sed. 

‘*The Blessing of Moses * (Deut. xxxiii.) is carefully compared wit] 
‘The Blessing of Jacob.” It breathes a much more amicable and gent 


spirit, and belongs to a later period, when the animosities of Judah and 


Israel were somewhat softened The omission of Simeon from. this 
blessing is a notable fact, on which the commentators have spent, 1 
to say wasted, an immense amount of ingenuity. Mr. Heilprin, follow- 
ing Graetz, who in his turn follows the Taimudist Rabbi Eliezer, argues 
that we should read, ** Hear, O Jehovah, Simeon'’s voice.” and not 
‘* Judah's,” and gives plausible reasons for such a changy 

** The Song of Deborah,” Kuenen’s readers will remember, is regarded 
by him as a document more nearly contemporary with the event recorded 


than almost any other in the early Hebrew history. But Mr. Heilprin., 
while admiring this splen 
to assign it toa much later period than that of the Judges, and to be ex- 
ceedingly doubtful of its historic value. He discovers Aramaisms in i 
which point to the Babylonian period of Hebrew literature. Instead 
of a spontaneous outburst, we have here a finished work of art. TI 

victory of Thothmes III. on the battle-field of Megiddo is perhaps the 
most considerable element of fact in this fascinating mixture of Israeli 

ish and Egyptian war reminiscences. 

In treating the legend of Samson Mr. Heilprin does not depart widely 
from the interpretations of Goldziher and Oort and Stein 
whom, with many others, regard the story as a solar myth, and Samson 
asa sort of Hebrew Hercules. Whether there was, as Oort suppos 
some Danite hero of herculean strength and prowess who furnished a 
point of attachment for the solar myth, is not easily determined. The 
ean be little doubt, however, without going the length of Go 
personai and solar myths had strong attractions for each othe: 
attributes of solar heroes were often borrowed from the fame of actual 
persons of great popular renown, and that the converse of this process 
was equally natural. 

David's lament for Jonathan opens up to Mr. Heilprin the whole 
question of David's character, and his relation to the extensive literature 
in the Old Testament which has alwavs been associated with his name 
The conclusions to which he arrives are decidedly adverse to David's 
literary claims. Of the seventy-three psalms ascribed to David in the 
Old Testament Ewald admitted the genuineness of fifteen only. Prof, 
Robertson Smith, in the * Encyclopedia Britannica,’ contends for the un 


doubted genuineness of two. Mr. Heilprin prefers to either of these 


judgments that of Kuenen and Oort, to the effect that nowhere in the 


Psalms have we the workmanship of David, and that the lament for 


* Jonathan must go the way of all the rest that is ascribed to him. The 














COLOR-BLINDNESs.# 


| ie 3 book is based upon another which, in its province, is an * epoch- 

making” work—Professor ilolmgren’s * Color-Blindness and its Re- 
lations to Railroads and the Marine,’ published at Upsala in 1877. Dr. 
Jeffries tells us that he had agreed to translate that work into English when 


1 Smithsonian Institution translation appeared (by M. L. Duncan, in the 


for IS77), occupying the ground. Inthe present treatise, 


\nnual Report” 


vever, he gives *' a good part of Professor Holmgren’s book” : and he 


ributes, on his own part, the results of over ten thousand testings for 


lor-blindness, made by himself according to Holmgren’s method with 


ved worsteds among New England teachers and scholars 

Both works are, first and foremost, ‘ practical,” having in view 
the elimination of color-blind persons from the railway and marine 
services, Neither the Swedish professor nor the New England phy- 
: n has discussed the subject at length from the point of view of 
physics, But for the sake of ‘ta very simple and clear explanation 
of the phenomenon of the physiology of color,” Holmgren gives a 


short preliminary account, repeated by Dr. Jeffries, of Thomas Young’s 
as ‘* the Young-Helmholtz theory ” 


** there 


theory of vision, now rehabilitated 


—that is to say, briefly, that in the eye are three kinds of 
perve-fibres ; stimulation of the first produces the sensation of red; 
of the that of green; of the third, that of violet.” All 
three kinds of fibres are excited, however, by each color of the spec- 
trum, as there is no spectral color 
The interaction or overlapping of the three funda- 


second, 


‘into which but one primitive color 
enters exclusively.” 
mental colors in the spectrum is shown by the familiar diagram of three 
intersecting curves upon a horizontal line ; the constituents of each com- 
pound color being indicated, at any point in the seale, upon a line 
drawn through that point at right angles to the abscissa, and their ratios 
in the composition of that color by the spaces they respectively occupy 
upon the perpendicular. Now, the most frequent forms of color-blind- 
ness are those of insensibility to red or to green—violet-blindness being 
exceedingly rare. The insensibility is due to the absence of the nerve- 
fibres requisite to the perception of the given fundamental color; and it is 
a structural defect which, when congenital, no amount of training or 
practice can cure, though there are means of alleviating the resulting m- 
conveniences. The defect itself is not without its compensations, as we 
shall see. Professor Holmgren points out that it isnot merely the funda- 
mental color, or colors, that the color-blind cannot recognize, for each one 
enters in a greater or less degree 
Thus, for the 
color-blind ** the whole chromatic system will be upset,” though of many 
colors, as of yellow and of violet, their perception will not greatly differ 
that of the normal vision. Dr. Jeffries summarizes the point as 
** All colors containing their defective one will be greyish, and 
The red-blind, 
for instance, will see only such colors as can be produced by the combi- 
** Spectral red,” says Helmholtz, ‘ which 


of them, whether red, green, or violet, 


into every one of the thousand hues of the spectrum 


from 
follows 4 
this in proportion to their individual amount of defect.” 


nation of green and violet 
feebly excites the perceptive organs of green, and scarcely at all those of 
violet, must consequently appear to the red-blind a ‘ saturated’ green of 
Feebly luminous red does not excite the perceptive 
In the same way 


a feeble intensity. 
organs of green, andit therefore seems to them black.” 
we can analyze the color-impressions throughout the whole scale of defi- 
It is always the luminosity of the given color, 
**a mix- 


cieney in any given case. 
and not the color itself, that the color-blind person recognizes ; 
ture of white and black in proper proportions to represent the luminosity 
of any shade of red or green, will give the color-blind the same sensation 
as that shade.” The color-blind having 
thus a specially trained appreciation of luminosity, or of light and shade, 


This leads to curious results 


‘*ean sort and place in order a series of shades, red or green, much better 
than the normal-eyed, because to them the color is but so much light or 
dark.” 

The color-blind shopkeeper lets his customer pick out the colors he 


A. Mey B.D." 
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rs and its Detection. By B. Joy Jeffries 
Bost Houghton, Osgood & iii. 3 


12mo, pp. xiii. 312. 
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calls for. ‘* When he makes mistakes enough to lose his place he can 


take refuge in the mourning-stores, where his defect is an advantage.” 


On the other hand, the eolor-blind purchaser ** is asked by a lady friend 


5 shop- 


to buy a skein of red worsted to match this pattern. Such rood 
But the 


dant is away, and another, who is color-blind, hands over the greens to 


ping’ forbids the idea of any chromatie defect. worsted atten- 


the purchaser ; the latter will then complacently select the one which 


matches in luminosity his red pattern.” For the same reason ‘a color- 
blind 


finding themselves using vermilion or green indifferently for spring foli- 


engraver has an advantage over his fellow-workmen.” Painters 


age have succeeded well as engravers ; the just translation of colors into 
light and shade, the most doubtful and difficult part of the engraver’s 
task, being already accomplished in considerable part by the color-blind 
This acute sense of luminosity in part explains the 
A color-blind 


engraver’s defect. 
fact that many of the color-blind remain undetected. 
railway guard learns to distinguish red from green lights by their com- 
parative brightness; while the color-names of common objects are learned 
and used mechanically. Dr. Jeffries’s chapter upon “ The Concealment of 
Color-blindness in Practical Life ” is one of the most interesting in the 
book. 
sitting some time with the one hundred and fifty little skeins of worsted 
before him, finally said, ‘I have tried so hard to supplement my defect 
by every possible means, and catch other attributes than color to recall 


A physician whom he was testing by Holmgren’s method, ‘after 


the names of them, that if you will give me two or three days to study 
over these worsteds, and tell me what their colors are, I will afterwards 
pick them all out correctly, but I shall see them no differently.” Can 
this be the same case that is mentioned upon page 104 as that of ‘* one 
of the first and greatest of American poets now living” who is unable to 
distinguish red from green, or *‘ one tune from another”? 

Professor Holmgren’s method, simple in principle, requires skill and 
caution in applying it, and Dr. Jeffries transcribes it in full. It consists 
in requiring the person examined to match a sample color with shades 
from a large number of colored worsteds, avoiding any mention of 
the names of colors; for the nomenclature is so imperfect and so imper- 
fectly or differently understood by most people that it becomes a sure 
source of confusion in the examination, which, indeed, is best con- 
ducted in silence; the average time required for each case being, 
in skilful hands, less than a minute. The ratio of the color-blind 
among white males seems to be pretty nearly settled at from three to 
four per cent. Among females it is very much lower. Dr. Jeffries found 
but 0.52 per cent. among Boston school-girls ; the percentage of all ob- 
servations being 0.26 per cent. No satisfactory reason for this great dis- 
parity has been assigned. We may add that Dr. S. M. Burnett, of Wash- 
ington, finds a similar disparity in his recent examinations by Professor 
Holmgren’s method of colored school-children (aged from six to eighteen) 
in the District of Columbia. He examined 1,359 boys and 1,691 girls— 
3.050 in all. ‘*Of these, twenty-two boys were color-blind (or 1.6 per 
cent.) and two girls (or 0.11 per cent.) The negro appears, therefore, to 
be less liable to this defect than the white race.” 

This subject, but recently well understood, will offer a new line of 
self-contemplation to our more introspective readers, disclosing, as it 
does, a little-reeognized hiatus in the subjective experience of many. 
Those who are curious to enquire further into the matter may be 
interested to learn from Dr. Jeffries that the proper colors for conve- 
niently testing color-blindness in assorted worsteds may be ‘‘ obtained 
directly from Friiulein Letty Oldberg, in Upsala, Sweden, for about five 
crowns sixty-three pfennigs.” 

Gleanings of Past Years. By the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, 
M.P. 4 vols. 16mo. (New York: Charles Seribner’s Sons. 1879.)— 
The unassuming title under which the author of these papers has col- 
lected the occasional productions of thirty-six years of an eminently busy 
public career, seems an almost conscious plea for some measure of for- 
bearance in the critical estimate which must be made respecting them. 
The earliest of the one carries us as far back as 1844, while the most 
recent, the article on * Kin beyond Sea,” was published in the North 
American Review of last September. And not only do these essays cover 
a long period of time, they also exhibit a very wide range of intellectual 
effort. Perhaps their most striking feature is the breadth of genuine in- 
The 
first volume deals with subjects connected with politics and government, 
the second is biographical and literary, the third historical and specula- 
tive, while the fourth is confined to foreign questions. Thus we pass 


from a glowing delineation of limited monarchy as administered under 
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Queen Victoria to an appreciative estimate of the working of American 
democracy : we have side by side studies of men as opposite in character 
nd influence as Blaneo White and the late Bishop Patteson ; we have 
candid criticism of *‘Eece Homo’ and a tribute to Wedgwood ; an un- 
ring denunciation of judicial atrocities at Naples, and an almos 
etic pi ture of the Homeric virtues of the Montenegrins. That with 
wh a variety of subjects there should be coupled considerable diversity 

f treatment is to be expected, yet there is one marked characteristic 
which pervades all the volumes, and lends a certain charm to whateve: 
question the author handles, and that is his own evident and hearty inte- 
st init. He seems always drawn to his subject by a real sympathy, and 
though a writer of unusual literary accomplishments, the merely literary 
ems always subordinate to the moral motive. The attraction of his 
theme lies in some connection which it has, at least in his own mind 


. 


with an accepted body of truth. 
Perhaps for the most discerning readers of these volumes their chief 
value will consist rather in the help they furnish in forming a fair esti- 
ate of the personal opinions and mental habits of a famous man than 
in any positive contribution that they make to our stock of knowledge. 
Coming as they do from so liberal a statesman, so accomplished a schola”, 
and so eloquent a speaker, it is needless to say that they abound with 
generous sentiments, with apt quotations and trenchant discussion; and 
yet in the venturesomeness with which they explore, at times, fields with 
‘+h the writer is evidently but partially acquainted, and in the fond- 
ness for strong, if not strained, expression, we are reminded rather of the 


eager parliamentary debater than of the careful thinker. Many passages 





be selected from these volumes which read like fragments of a 
speech in the House of Commons, and they illustrate, as it seems to us, 
not only the author’s rhetorical but also his intellectual method. With 
great liberality of sentiment and with great breadth of sympathy, he is 
inclined to handle questions with the passion and imagination of the 
orator rather than with the calmness and precision of the philosopher. 
To our mind the least satisfactory of these papers are those which 
deal with subjects in which Mr. Gladstone evidently feels a peculiar 
interest, namely, those connected with the grounds of opinion and belief. 
Even his interesting survey of the ** Courses of Religious Thought ” can 
hardly be accepted as a very profound analysis of the tendencies of 
modern religious opinion. Nor do his discussions on foreign polities 
throw as much light on the great changes of the past twenty years as we 
might expect from one so intimately versed in affairs. Among the lite- 
rary essays the best without doubt is the estimate of Macaulay, in which 
the tone of admiring eulogy inspired by a sincere personal attachment is 
throughout tempered by a most just recognition of the intellectual and 
moral limitations of the famous Whig historian, But the portion of 
these volumes which will awaken the most interest among readers of 
the present day, and which will constitute their most permanent con- 
tribution to literature, are the essays in the first volume upon the court 
of Queen Victoria and the character of the Prince Consort. By no 
former writer has the theory of English monarchy been so eloquently 
and effectively presented, and in no other portions.of these volumes are 
the author’s own characteristics so clearly revealed. His ruling habit. to 





look at all subjects so much in the light of his imagination—a habit 
which he shares in common with another great orator of a past genera- 
tion, Mr. Burke—is shown in his enthusiastic delineation of the moral 
and social function of acourt. It recalls the famous passage in the 
** Reflections on the Revolution in France” in which Marie Antoinette is 
pictured. Without questioning the substantial accuracy of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s account of a society with which he was personally familiar, we 
cannot but feel that he was under the influence of a natural illusion 
when he endowed the late Prince Consort with such supereminent excel- 
lence. We are not disposed to deny that he was a most amiable, bign- 
toned, and accomplished gentleman, but we are unable to detect any strik- 
ing likeness between him and the younger Pitt : and when Mr. Gladstone 
declares that the career of the Prince was ** the most conspicuous life of 
public duty that the nineteenth century has witnessed,” we can but feel 
that there is a certain influence in a court which perhaps the ex-premier 
himself has not fully appreciated. 

How to Get Strong and How to Stuy So. Wy William Blaikie. (New 
York ; Harper & Bros. 1879.)—This useful little book begins with a 
sharp attack on the physical condition of American boys and girls, and 
perhaps overstates their inferiority to English and German children of 


sit 


corresponding ages. The former are unequally developed ; they use th 


Sl : . : . 3) - ’ 
right hand and side more than the left (as they always will, Charles 
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Reade to the contrary notwithstanding), and some apparently symmet 


cal exercises, like rowing, are not the cure { his defect. A ehapt : 
devoted to the duty of daily physical exercise on the part of girls; grow1 
women and grown men are next told it is not t late f em to beg 
then more or less simple domestic apparatus is figured and described, a 
he book ends with specitic instructions how to ex ise ny given mus 

1 with prescribed modes of exercise for every day for children, \ y 


men, women, business men, and consumptives. An appendix shows I 


authentic statistics how great pr 


by very moderate but regular exercise, 
The merit of this work lies in the stimulus it is sure t ive to tl 
rlected: in demonstrat that 


on a subject almost universally ne 


inexpensive fixtures may be used, in the privacy of one’s bed 


to ailect every part of the body ; in enumerating the exercises ay 
priate to each; and in emphasizing the fact that the whole oper 
makes almost no demand on one’s time In fact, a cou; f 


pair of dumb-bells, and a bar or trapeze in a doorway, used for ten mi 
before going to bed, will make every one his own gymnast, whether n 
woman. The health-lift may perhaps not be a superfluous adjunet, t! 
Mr. Blaikie depreciates it, unduly as we think, 
would certainly be a positive gain, and it might easily be made an 
tectural feature of the sleeping-room, It remains, we think, 
out that every one who has the opportunity should acquire the ** gvmnas 
tic habit” in the usual way, by means of parallel bars, ladders, the 


zontal bar, the horse, the rings, ete. The experic thus gained, 





. Will greatly lighten the burden of solitary exercis 
as well as help to direct it aright. 
Spain tn Profile. By James A. Harrison. 


rood & Co. IS7. 


* \ series of protine S proj ted more or less vague \ 
by a Spanish sun,” is what Mr. Harrison calls his book, in a modest pre- 
fatory note disclaiming any guide-book or other utilitarian value for 1 

The figure is characteristic both in its fancifulness and its inaecureey, 
although neither trait is more serious in the book than it is here. Mr 
Harrison is by no means “a voluptuary in rhetoric,” as he terms 
Castelar, but he is fond of his phrases and is inclined to pursue pictu- 
resqueness a little deliberately ; his style is sometimes a little turgid 
and ecstatic—as in his description of the Seville Cathedral; ** Here ar 
the Scriptures dyed blood-red, purple, and amaranth ; it is an incarnation 
in flesh-tints ; it is a * Pilgrim’s Progress’ and a martyrology in colors” 
(page 160)—and now and then it leads him into conceits which a sure tast 
would have preserved him from ; for example: ** The Cock and the Bu 

form a large part of the Spanish story” (page 270), And the main de- 
fect of his volume is that it is not ‘ta series of profiles,” but discursive 
and rambling past the verge of inexactness occasionally ; not perhaps in 
positive errors of fact, but in a looseness of style which prevents th 
reader from going along with him trustfully. Nevertheless, despit 

these obvious shortcomings, Mr. Harrison's sketches are not only agree- 
able reading but they have a distinet charm. He has in a very percepti- 
ble, if not very conspicuous, degree the quality of an artist ; he sees 
things picturesquely and depicts them sympathetically. With Spain it- 
self he scems thoroughly familiar; its history, traditions, customs, 
people, and literature all serve to illuminate his pages pleasantly and 


without disclosing any pedantry. Moreover, few books of a similat 


scope have appeared recently so thoroughly free from the taint of 
meditated and gratuitous book-making. ‘ The blonde light of yellow 
Spain !” exclaims Mr. Harrison at the outset, and it isa light of which he 
is evidently very fond and which shines upon a land that has quite won his 
heart. It is not to be supposed, however, that he sees everything couleu) 
de rose ; he can denounce the national pastime for its frequent Sabbath- 
breaking as well as for its cruelty, and in various respects in which there 
is more room for diversity of opinion his discrimination is keen and ap- 
parently just. There is but a slight thread of narrative, but the reader 
will be all the more pleased for that; and upon sufficient provocation, 
such asa visit to Mr. Lowell at Madrid, the interest of personality is 
abundantly supplied. Upon the whole a notice that did not cordially 
commend his book to others than ‘* the light skimmers of summer books,” 
to whom alone Mr. Harrison hopes it will prove entertaining, would 
} 


juate if not churlish. It is a prettily-bound 16mo, with re« 


edges, and of four hundred and thirty-nine pages 


be inade 


Bodine’s; or, Camping on the Lycoming. A Complete Practical Guide 
to Camping Out. By Thad S. Up De Graff, M.D. (Philadelphia: J. % 
Lippincott & Co. 1879.)—It may be doubted if any one about to engaze 








The 


t time wl \ | ire as imping out” w ild hazard 

| CiVINE sole pon inted a we aha mstruc ions in s 

b matte vl of ~ iny one who has already had the 

d ndurable impertinence. Nevertheless, 

Dr. De Graff ol ntains } h that will b ful to both tvros and 
nds at the business. It is the product of fifts vears’ experience, 

n 1 physician vhor camping vas most a hygienic 

tv. and wh rived to rid it of most of its discomforts and 

! t with new lit s Ile discovered that to accomplish this it was 
means needful to go into the Adirondack country, but that prox- 

to the milk and fresh egys of civilization was quite compatible with 

i or less adventurous and romantic enjoyment. The manner and 
means of his successful and long-tried experiment he communicates 
with great detail and in a lively, narrative way designed to entertain as 
vell as to instruct. More or less of his book naturally resembles the 
oseate prescriptions common to the literature which aims to supplant 


sonal instruction, and we earnestly recommend its readers carefully to 


void following some of its cooking recipes, which invelve the profuse use 


if baking-powder, for example. But almost any one will be able to dis- 
inguish between its wise and unwise directions, and to use it with advan- 
tage as a kind of **camping-out” vade-mecum. It is illustrated with 


woodeuts, which are fortunately as few in number as they are puerile in 
art, but that is a point upon which publishers are apt to be as uncritical 
as they are strenuous, and it should not be allowed to detract from the 
merits of the text. 


Art Thomas Couture. Translated 
from the French by 8. E 
Gifford. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
lished * Méthode et Entretiens d’Atelier. Par Thomas Couture. Paris: 
Rue Vintimille, No. 22, avee la signature de l’auteur.’ That is the whole 
title : no publisher appears, although at a point half-way 


through the book the author is found counting up the pages he has 


Methods. 
Stewart, with an introduction by Robert Swain 


Conversations on 


By 


~ 
{ 


1879.)\—In 1867 was pub- 


name of 


achieved, and lamenting the exrigeance of his publisher, who insists on 
three hundred pages of print. The amusing chapter which contains this 
account of the dissensions of author and publisher (it is called, by the 
way, Aurea Medioeritas, which the translator only half renders in his 
chosen words, ** The Golden Medium ”) is full of the reiterated assurance 
that the 
pressing himself in words ; 


e art of ex- 


writer knows nothing of literature, nothing of tl 
that he has not much more to say and cannot 
spin it out much longer ; and, on the suggestion of the publisher that he 


should tell some more little stories like those he has told before, he goes 
off into an anecdote whose connection with the subject is certainly re- 
mote. There are also an introduction and a preface, which exist chiefly 
for the It 


proud of not knowing much about the expression of his ideas otherwise 


sake of the same protestations. is clear that our author is 
It must also be said that the style of the book through- 
The 


subject of the first part of a chapter does not always lead to the subject 


than on canvas. 


out is fragmentary, not merely in the sentences but in the chapters, 


of its third page : and in like manner the chapters are almost as detached 


if they were gathered together long after being 


another as i 


{ ] 


Instead 


one trom 


written, of being the successive steps of a carefully-prepared 
Sentences begin fairly and wind up with ‘‘ete.,” or with a 
row of points . « .) What seem to be sentences suddenly puil up 
without their verbs. It is a book expressly fitted to baffle the translator, 


and, but that this translation lies, in its covers, beside the original, one 


argument, 


would say that the words opposite the title-page, ‘* Droits de traduction 


reserves,” were rather a joke on would-be translators. 

Under these 
than might have been expected. 
if 3 it would 


circumstances the present translator has done better 


The English text seldom fails to render 
appear that the terms of the language 
Delicate 
are sometimes missed, and sometimes wholly avoided by the 


the author’s meanit 


of art are familiar to the translator. distinctions of meaning, 
however, 
leaving out of words or phrases ; and there are instances of mere care- 
lessness, as if in copying or proof-reading, as where the title of a chapter 
is tacked to the end of the previous one, and where Chambertin is trans- 
fade by ** flat,” and 


This indifference has 


ated by ** Champagne,” mervetlleuxr by ** first-class,” 
pique hte by = 


prevented a wholly faithful rendering of the broken sentences and ir- 


sour wine,” all in one paragraph. 


regular style of the original ; but, as has been-said, the main significance 
is nearly always given, and the English book, though far less pleasant to 
ead than the Freneh one, contains the same matter. 

What, then, is this matter which we hasten to say makes the book an 
inte ny and valuab! ne in any shape ? It is the broken and dis- 


N ation. 


{ 
; 


i 
and we have met 


*) 
cm 
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connected fragments of the knowledge and thought of a life-time spent 
in the serious practice of art. 
painting, ** The Romans of the Decline,” a work which by itself gave him 


Couture was the author of the well-known 


a great name, an admitted position among artists ; and, although he was 
less celebrated in after-life than some of his contemporaries, and than 
some of his successors, he remained in a position of constant and _ inti- 
mate connection with the highest modern developments of the painter's 
art. Ilis chapters give sometimes the expression of his theory, followed 
by anecdotes which illustrate it ; sometimes long stories drawn from his 
wn experience, the application of which is remote and not easy to per- 
ceive ; but all is intimately connected with that view—that notion—of the 
pictorial art to which the manner is everything, the matter nothing: 
with that conception of the duty of the artist which, however narrow and 
limited it may seem, is yet the most purely artistical of all, and more 
worthy than any other exact and severe definition to stand for the unde- 
finable whole of fine-art. Nota page but contains suggestive thought ; 
not a chapter but will aid the beginner in practice to understand his 
task, and the lover of pictures to read their meaning better. The book 
must be read carefully that its meaning may be grasped at all ; but that 
Indeed, it would 
seem that no other book known to us (except perhaps its fellow, its second 
volume, ‘ Paysage,’ which we shall see translated some day), will doso much 


meaning is unusually well worth working to secure. 


to open the reader’s eyes to a side of the art of painting which is little 
discussed, little comprehended, little known outside of the studio, and, 
alas ! very commonly misunderstood within it : the painter’s own view 
of painting, the sculptor’s own view of sculpture, necessarily miscon- 
ceived by all artists but the chosen few, and never seized at all by out- 
siders. That the two books are full of hasty conclusions and uncritica! 
judgment is evident ; they are not critical at all in a strict sense of that 
As such 
they are of more value than criticism can be unless far more adequate, 


word, but poetical—dogmatie instruction, not critical enquiry. 


at once more learned and more imaginative, than is usually given to the 
subject of fine art. 


(Boston: 


Our Autumn Holiday on French Rivers. By J. L. Molloy. 
Roberts Bros. 1879.)—Mr. Molloy’s book is a narrative of a trip made on 
the Seine and the Loire in a four-oared shell by himself and three con- 
genial companions possessed to the last degree of the English ‘‘ holiday” 
spirit and fondness for out-of-door adventure within the pale of civiliza- 
tion. Some discussion of the best way of spending the ‘‘ long vacation ” 
resulted in the rejection of such projects as a steam-yacht cruise on the 
Belgian canals and playing at gypsies in the Devonshire lanes in favor of 
“taking an outrigger up the Seine.” The plan was speedily arranged, 
and from the start to the return we have an account of all its incidents, 
main and trivial, direct and indirect, given in the lively manner which it 
is reasonable to expect from one of the contributors to Punch. The 
and ** Three” 
So much is made 


author is **Stroke,” and his frends ‘ Bow,” ** Two,” re- 
spectively, and they are thus designated throughout. 
of him that we should not omit ‘*Gyp,” ** our dog, and generally alluded 
to as a little wonder”—alluded to on every possible occasion appa- 
rently. The journey was, on the Seine, from Havre to St. Mamés, a dis- 
tance of 283 miles: on the Loire, from Orléans to Nantes, 26615 miles : 
and from Nantes to Redon, 60 miles--a long enough trip, one would say, 
for any “autumn holiday.” Mr. Molloy, however, expresses ‘‘a hope 
that it may be found worthy of repetition by those who have health, 
strength, and experience to appreciate a trip beyond all telling the most 
It will be seen that he writes with enthusiasm, which ought 


; and his narrative 


enjoyable.” 
perhaps to be the main characteristic of such a book 
is almost boiling over with animal spirits. It must have been written 
before the ardor of the author had in any degree cooled ; everything is 
rose-colored, and is described with a rollicking relish which does not fail 
to communicate itself in due season and in a degree to the reader. But 
though all Mr. Molioy’s geese are evidently swans to him, some of them 
cannot avoid disclosing their true character to the stranger who views 
them with inevitable dispassionateness ; much that undoubtedly passed 
for fun with the crew of the Marie becomes in frigid print a trifle 
dreary ; many jests and witticisms that seemed excellent lose flavor and 
appear a little labored ; and of a good deal of the book it is to be said that 
it is flippant rather than piquant, and trivial rather than sprightly. This 
may be attributed, perhaps, not so much to Mr. Molloy’s animal spirits 
and his consequent optimism as to careless workmanship in book-making; 
but we prefer the former excuse, and to suppose that ‘* Bow” really 
misealled a French cabman cochon, even though the joke is an old one, 
it in Punch itself, if we are not mistaken. There is, 
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moreover, 


was pulled by are not very complete nor profound, but they are vivid 
and serve to impress the reader with much that is worth knowing far 
better than more pretentious but less graphic descriptions 
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Prot. Walter Smith, State Director of Art 

Prof wm P. Atkinson, Mass. Institute of Technology. 

Re Chaney, Cambridge 

Prot john Trowbr Harvard University 
Mrs. Horace Mann, Miss t ibeth P. Peabody, Mrs. E. P. Brown, 





P. Farley, Visitors of the Kindergarten. 


and Mrs Soa 








MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, $3 Be ylston Street 
fFrOR GIRLS AND YOUNG LADIES— 
Miss Lucy M. NEWHALL and Mrs. EmMILy J. F. NEWHALL 
will open a new family and day school on October 1, 1879. Fur- 





ther particulars in issues of July 3and17. Address the Principals 
ut Wales Street, Dorchester. 
( 
~ MASSACHUSET Ts, Boston : 
STITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, for Civil, 


[N 
Mechanical, and Mir Chemists, Architects, etc. 
Address Prof. JoHN M 


SETTS, Boston, 69 Chester Square. 
TINSTITUTE. For 


ipply to Rev. Geo. GANNETT 


MASSACHI 
{INNE7 


—_ di es. For ¢ 


Young La- 
, ALM 


ataloguc 


ing 
ORDW 
WILLIAM B. 


ineers, 





RoGERS, President. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 68 Marlborough Street 


Mss PUTNAM’S ENGLISH, FRENCH, 


German, and Classical Family and Day School for Girls 
will open its fourteenth year September 25, 1879. 
rhe number of boarding pupils is hmited to twenty. Terms, 


for boarding pupils, $500 per annum ; for day pupils ot fifteen years 





and upwards, $200; between the ages of ten and fifteen, S100; un- 
der ten years of age, Oo per annum References: Hon. Wm. M, 
Evarts, Secretary of State, and other eminent scholars. Please 


send for circular. 
MASSACHUSETTS, oe 5 Chestnut Street. 
S 7. MARGARET SCHOOL.—A German, 
Frer nch, and English Nive and Day School tor Young 
Ladies, under the control ot the Sisters of St. Margaret (Episcopz 5 
and the immediate direction of Miss EpitH L. CHASE, 


MASSACHUSETTS, College Hill (tour miles from Boston). 
UFTS COLLEGE.—Entrance Examinations 
begin June 19 and Sept. 16. For Catalogues address Prot. C, 

E. Fay, Sec. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Easthampton. 


IVY ILLISTON SEMINAR Y fits Boys for our 


best colleges and scientific schools. Tuition, $60 per 
year. Free tuition to needy and deserving students. Good board 
at Seminary Boarding-House, §3 per week. Fall term begins 
Sept. 11, 1879. For catalogue, containing tull information, address 
J}. W. FAtRBANKS, Ph.D., Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Greenficid. 
PROSPEC T HILL SCHOOL for Young 
Ladies and Children. The eleventh year begins Sept. Il, 
1879. P upils fitted for Smith’s and other co lleges for women. For 
circular address Miss SABRA WRIGHT 
MASSACHUSETTS, Groton. 
{WRENCE ACADEALY.—Fall term com- 


Aug apparatus, good instruction 
Young men 
and for busi- 


Principal. 


| mences ust 27. Abundant 
and discipline. Board and tuition very reasonable, 
and ladies thoroughly fitted tor college, for teaching, 
Catalogue on application. E, 5S. BALL, A.M., 


ness 
MASSACHUSETTS, Hadley, Hampshire Co, 
“ THE ELMS”—Home School 


= Ladies and Little Girls. 
Misses PoRTER & CHAMPNEY, 


for Young 


Principals. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Harvard. 

ROMFIELD SCHOOL. Endowed 
College Preparatory, Scientific, and Literary Courses tor both 
sexes. Total expenses, $180 per year. (Quiet village, noble scenery, 
fine buildings, extensive apparatus skilful instructors. Trustees: 
Peabody, D.D., Harvard ¢ olle ge, Cambridge ; A. A. Miner, 
Boston, et al. For Catalogues, etc., address 

Cc . STICKNEY, 





1877. 





Be 


D D., 
Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Newburyport. 
FrAGL ENEST.—A Church 
~ Boys. Established 1866. 
Boys of any age, or those needing a permanent home, received, 
Number is limited Lioyp W. H:1xon, M.D., Principal. 


Family School for 


MASSACHUSETTS, Pittsfield. 
M- ryt LEWOOD INSTITUTE for Young 
zadies, Three courses of study, besides preparatory and 
Location unrivalled. ‘Terms low. Address Revs. C. V. 


optionz i 
VERY, Principals. 


SPEAR and R. E. A 


MASSACHUSETTS, Plymouth. 


V R. KNAPP’S Home School for Boys. Next 
é (thirteenth) school year begins Sept. 18. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy 
ADAMS . 1CA DE MY. —/lon. Charles Franets 
Adams, C hairms an of Managers. Thirteen out of fourteen 
boys passed the examination this year at Harvard College. Tui- 
tion, $100 a year; board and lodging, $350. A new circular just 


For infermation apply to WILLIAM Everett, Ph,L 


issued, 
MASSACHUSETTS, South Braintree 
THAYER ACADEM Y.—7. B. Sewall, lately 
Professor of Greek in Bowdoin College, Master. 
This institution, established and substantially endowed by will 


of the late Gen, Thayer, U.S.A., went into operation September, 
1877. It is intended to bea school of the hi ghest character of its 
kind, and is open to both sexes It fits boys for college and 


young women for the Harvard Examinations in the most thorough 
manner. Tuition, $75 per year 
First term, third year, begins “Wednesd: ay, September 17. 
Entrance examinations Thursday, July 3, and Saturday, Sept. 13. 
For ca alogue s or information address the Master. 











MASSACHUSETTS, South Williamstown, Berkshire Co. 
GRE VLOCK INSTITUTE—Fall term ” ns 
Sept. 4. Expenses, $450 a year. For catalogues address 
BENj. F. Mitts, A.M., Principal. 














